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Newest Supplementary Reading 


BALDWIN’S STORIES OF THE KING. 
50 cents. Years 5-8. 


These classical stories of King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table have here been rewritten in simple Eng- 
lish for twentieth-century children. They are 80 con- 
structed as to form a complete connected narrative, wherein 
are related all the most notable, as well as the mot pleas- 
ing, legends of the King and the best of his fellowship, 
They are derived from a large variety of sources, Weish, 
French, German, English, but no authority has been strictly 
followed, care being taken to avoid whatever might be an 
offense to anyone. 


FARMER’S NATURE OF 
fiANY LANDS. 45cents. Years 3-4. 


Fifty-five myths taken from American, Asiatic, and Buro- 
pean sources are here told in a manner to delight young 
children. They quicken the imagination and emotional 
faculties, and stimulate interest in a great variety of natural 
phenomena,—fire, wind, the seasons, the heavenly bodies, 
the land and sea, animals and plants. “ 

The wide range of sources tends to broaden the pupil's 
outlook and teaches him to look at the world through the 
eyes of many races. The attractive illustrations carry out 
the spirit of the myths, and bring out the main points most 
graphically. 


LUCIA’S STORIES OF ASIERICAN DIS- 
COVERERS FOR LITTLE ATSiERI- 
CANS.—40 cents. Years 3-4. 


The aim of this little book is to stimulate the child’s im- 
agination and thus to make his later study of history more 
enjoyable. The fifty short stories given here tell of dis- 
coveries and explorations in the Western Hemisphere from 
the tine of Columbus to that of Henry Hudson. As nearly 
as possible they are told in chronological order. The stories 
are not biographical in character, but rather vividly dram- 
atic, in order that the adventurers and adventures may ap- 
pear as amazing as those in the well-loved fairy books. 


GILMORE’S BIRDS THROUGH THE 
YEAR.—50 cents. Years 7-8. 


An account of the various common birds as seen by the 
author in the ficids and woods. The reader is taken, season 
by season, through a yedr in the country, and is given such 
information regarding typical forms and characteristics as 
will enable him to observe intelligently for himself. Bach 
chapter is introduced by an appropriate poetical quotation. 


KNIGHT’S DRAFIATIC READER FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES.—50 cents. 
Years 6-8, 


Selections from the-works of well-kuown authors, ar- 
ranged in the form of ecolloquies and scenes from plays. 
The character parts are not to be committed to memory 
and recited in costume, but are merely to be assigned to 
members of a class and read with such animation and 
dramatic force as the stories may suggest to the imagina- 
ticn of the pupils. No better exercises in expressive reading 
could he devised. The subject-matter covers a wide range 
of human intérest. 


JAMES OTIS’S STORIES OF THE 
COLONIES 


Mary of Plymouth Peter of New Amsterdam 
Richard of Jamestown Stephen of Philadelphia 
Ruth of Boston Calvert of Maryland 


Each, 35 cents Years 3-5, 


This series of historical readers deals with the early colo- 
nial period of American history from an entirely original 
viewpoint. the story of each settlement being told by one of 
the children living in the colony. For this reason only such 
incidents as a child might notice, or learn by hearsay, are 
introduced—but all such incidents are, as far as possible, 
historical facts. und together they present a delightfully 
graphic and comprehensive description of the daily life of 
the early colonists. ‘The style in which the children tell the 
stories rends as charmingly as that of a fairy tale, and 
abounds in quaint humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned 
philosophy. 


A 72-page illustrated Guide to Good Reading, describing the 225 volumes of 
Supplementary Reading on all subjects and for all grades, published by 
the American Book Company, will be sent to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


: Chicago Boston 
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| THE GREAT NEED | 
ae For a Moderate-Priced Cyclopedia of Not Too Many Volumes Is at Last Supplied 
APPLETON’S NEW 
The Result of Fifty Years’ Experience as Cyclopedia Makers 
oe : If you want a cyclopedia just to fill a book shelf, some other work will suit you better. But if you 
oS want an actual, working cyclopedia, one that answers questions quickly and in a way that does not require a : 
Ae s university education to understand—there is no work that can compare with this one. : 
; oy ; Every article is written in simple, easily understood language. Special effort has been : 
x ae SIMP L1G 1Y made to explain technical and scientific terms where necessary to make the meaning clear. 
a ACCURACY This work is the product of the most experienced reference work makers in the world; 
~ much stress has been laid upon accuracy. 
a a PRACTICAL The useful character of the illustrations will appeal to every reader. With the funda- 
. ILLUSTRATIONS mental plan of practical usefulness in mind, the editors have made every illustration A 
. as clear, distinct and accurate as possible. The six volumes contain : ) af 
1500 Text Illustrations 24 Full-page Half-tones | 
. 24 Full-page Colored Maps 24 Full-page Colored Illustrations | 
7 INDEXES The practical value of the CYCLOPEDIA is greatly enhanced by the complete andoriginal 
i system. The first is arranged so that any important fact can be quickly found. The 
second makes it easy to find all the articles bearing on any particular subject. 
. EDITORS he Editor-in-Chief is Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.C.S., Editor, United States National 
ney Museum, Washington, D. C., assisted by Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D., Librarian St. Louis Public 
e. Library, formerly President American Library Association, and an able corps of sub-editors. The able and 
a’ scholarly Introduction is the work of Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
TEACHERS | 
Have you made your plans for the Summer ? Dept.M. | 
et Do you expect to rest all the time, or would you like to work if —_ | 
you could find something that would pay ? | 
APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPEDIA 
FE has been published to meet the needs of the average school _»¢” Gentlemen: | 4 
"hf It is new in every detail. a | 
It is a worthy, dignified publication, and you need not hesi- 
ca tate to recommend it. ~ Graphic Illustrations and 
| Six Volumes, Maroon Buckram, $18 
Ry }| Write promptly if you want to make sure of exclusive © | 
D. APPLETON & COMP ANY, De pt. M, apd 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Readin€ | 
THE SUMMERS READERS SENTENCES 


By MAUD SUMMERS FOR 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
e of words relate to the life and action o 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts BY JAMES F. WILLIS 
through his yer vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 


natural, all-round development. Very soon the 

memory and imaginal are called A play in s A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the illustration of grammatical principles, including the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital many varieties of phrases, clauses, and sentences—simple, 


experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 


- camplex, and 
tinually relating his development and growth in 


language to the things that interest and attract him Arranged in classes of twenty sentences each. Also an 

mos appendix of - 

The Manual provide wok x of over two hundred sentences for review pur 

detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading _— 

aiae Bees: phonic lessons are given in orderly This book may be used to supplement text-books on 
grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be found that 

ADER se. READER . = pupils will soon become skilful and interested—ready in 

P oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOO 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOO/IUS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral | 
Work. Achoice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 


tions, together with representative sacred and NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON. 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. — 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Newest Dixon Pencil 


This pencil was brought out to satisfy the rapidly growing de- 
mand for a fine draughting pencil that can be sold at a moderate 
price and yet compare most favorably with those of foreign make. 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencil 


was suggested by one of the most prominent 
teachers of manual training in this country, and 
the leads are carefully and accurately graded for 
this very purpose. It is made in nine grades 
ranging from to HHAHHAH. 


Samples sent on request to any teacher 
of Manual Training. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Blodgett Readers 


By Frances E. BiLopeetr and ANDREW B. 
Buiopeett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Primer 80 cents Third Reader 45 cents 
First Reader 30cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 


The publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value. The material has been 
selected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s best literature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND MODIFI- 


CATION 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 
Price, 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 


20-A Beacon St., Boston 


May 19, 1910 


“One of the greatest factors in the preservation 
of health and the prevention of disease 1s the educa- 
tion of the public.”—Myer Souts-Conen, M. D. 


PROMOTES PUBLIC HEALTH 
Bulletin No. 10 

“Ritchie's PRIMER OF SANITATION is 
certainly the best primer on sanitation for school 
use that has come to my notice; and if it could be 
adopted as a textbook in all the schools of this 
State, its educative value would be felt also in the 
homes, with a consequent lessening of the number 
of cases of communicable disease and the mor- 
tality therefrom.”—Hitts Core, Director of the 
Division of Publicity and Education, New York 
State Department of Health. 


“Not only do I consider it simple enough for 
use in public schools, but I believe that it is deep 
enough that its study by city authorities, teachers 
and heads of families would materially aid in 
passing and enforcing needed sanitary laws in 
their communities.”—V. R. Pennocx, M. D., 


President Colorado State Board of Health. 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c. in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


July 11 to July 30 
Des Moines, la................+. July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Qhio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio................... July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, WN. J................. July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Tee June 6 to June 24 
GS June 6 to July 2 
wanes ed July 4 to July 30 
Parmsveme, June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
La Fayette, La................. June 6to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va...........- June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Outlines of General History 
By V. A. Renouf, B. A., Professor of History and 
Political Economy at the Pei Yang University, 
Tientsin. 8vo. Cloth. xxii+501 pages. $1.30 
net. 


Tke Building and Care of the Body 


An Elementary Text-book in Practical Physiology 
and Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor 
of Grammar Grades, Buffalo Public Schools, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wonderful House that Jack Has.”’ 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated.x+235 pages. 40 
cents net. 


Exposition and Illustration in Teaching 

By John Adams, M. A., B. Sc., Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London. 12mo. Cleth. 
viii426 pages. $1.25 net. 


The New American Citizen 


By Frances S, Mintz, Avon Avenue Day School and 
Eighteenth Avenue Evening School, Newark, 
N. J. 12mo. Cloth. 226 pages. 50 cents net, 


High School Course in Latin Composition 
By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College, and Alexander James Inglis, 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
12mo. Cloth. xiii+464 pages. $1.00 ne 
Also in two books: 
Volume I. 12mo. Cloth. xli+350pages. 60 cents net. 
Volume ll. 12mo. Cloth. ix+270 pages. 55 cents net, 


Recitations for Assembly and Class Room 
By Anna T. Lee O'Neill, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, 
xxv+442 pages. $1.10 net. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


PATRIOTIC EFFUSION. 


BY A. E WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


The Fourth of July is suffering from insur- 
gency. For one hundred and thirty years Ameri- 
cans cultivated an explosive patriotism, but just 
now explosiveness is having as much trouble as 
standpatism. In three years there have been 
nearly a thousand painful and untimely deaths 


well enough alone—even at the loss of a 
few fingers. By the law of nature there 
is a direct relation between the energy 
of an emotion and the definiteness with 
which it is expressed—and if you repress the ut- 
terance you choke»the sentiment. Our patriot- 
ism in the past has been an occa- 
sional affair—fit enough for emer- 
gencies, but not very well suited 
to everyday use. Consequently 
our patriotic demonstrations have 
had an explosive character. But 
holiday patriotism is a good deal 
better than none. By and by the 
children are going to learn that 
love of country should cut a larger 
figure in business, politics, and 
everyday life. And it is not too 
early to begin devising forms for 
the observance of Independence 
Day that shall have some flavor of 
this finer kind of patriotism. Mean- 
while we must take the youngsters 
as we find them. We must let 
their Americanism explode some- 
how or other. If fireworks are not 
to be allowed in the streets on the 
Fourth of July, there should be 
special provision for them in 
the public parks and in rural and 
seaside places. And if private per- 


SIGNING THE DECLARATION. 
therefrom and upwards of twenty thousand 
others have been wounded and maimed. 
Every important paper in the United States 
has had vigorous warnings, but without 
appreciable effect, so that the law has been 
invoked and many cities, including New 
York, prohibit all sale of firecrackers and 
kindred explosives from June 10 to July 10. 
This should have some effect. . 

But this alone will not answer. The 
Fourth of July must continue to be a highly 
emotional patriotic day. The William R. 
Hearst papers have had this ringing edi- 
torial utterance:— 

“People who have any notion of the value 
of emotions in the economy of life ought to 
understand that the move to abolish fire- 
works on the Fourth of July is a serious 
matter. The youth of the country have 
for some generations expressed their pat- 
riotic feelings by means of pyrotechnics; 
and unless the reformers can get the boys 
and girls to express their feelings in some 
other and better way they had better let 


sons are not to be permitted to set 
off fireworks on their own hook, 


Cuts are used through courtesy of “‘The Survey.” 


BUFFALO BILL LEADING THE PARADE. 
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said, fail to qualify 


the pupil to do any- 
thing. When he 
leaves school he is 
unable to make a 
living. To be of real 
use the schools must 
send out pupils who 
are of use. Besides, 
there are large num- 
bers of young people 
who do not care for 
the kind of education 
now offered, and 
therefore drop out of 
school and begin the 
struggle of life with 
no training of either 
kind. 

It is easy to see 
the force of these 


THE FIRST AMERICANS. 
within the city limits, the pyrotechnic business 
should be socialized on a grand scale. The muni- 
cipality should furnish on the coming holiday an 
unprecedented spectacle of fiery splendor, such as 
will make girls and boys of all ages shout for joy. 

But Springfield, Mass., has had two notably 
successful patriotic Fourth of Julys, with an his- 
torical pageant as the centre of attraction, and this 
year Boston is to carry out this idea most elabo- 
rately. Boston has a unique organization for 
such a purpose. It is known as the “1915 Move- 
ment.” This body of public-spirited citizens will 
give Boston boys and girls ‘the time of their 
lives.” 
0-0-@-0- 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

BY DR. W. H. SCOTT, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


We are prone to extremes. The golden mean 
is as difficult and as rare in our time as it was in 
the age of Aristotle. In education we have not 
only one extreme following another, but a chaos 
of extremes. We had too much corporal punish- 
ment; now we will have none at all. College 
government was too minute and inquisitional ; 
henceforth we say, the less the better. From ex- 
treme prescription of studies we rush to extreme 
election; and from the extreme cultural aim we 
plunge to the extreme practical aim. 

Just now it is the cry for practical education 
that is loudest and most insistent; and the ex- 
treme of this extreme is vocational education, 
which is fast growing most clamorous of all. It 
is urged that children should be provided with 
trades—carpentry, shoemaking, plastering, print- 
ing, or some other mechanical pursuit; so that as 
soon as they leave school they may enter a voca- 
tion and become self-supporting members of the 
community. For this purpose it is proposed that 
separate schools shall be opened, and that courses 
of industrial instruction and training shall be 
given instead of the present academic courses. 
The schools shall be apprentice schools, and shall 
turn out journeymen. Our present schools, it is 


statements. That the form of education which 
they advocate has a value, no well-informed per- 
son will dispute. And the facts given are facts 
of common observation. Yet there is one final 
and fatal objection to it—it is extreme. It con- 
centrates at one end and leaves the other end out 
of view. 

Vocational education ignores two vital con- 
siderations,—the one political and social, the 
other inherent and universal. The first one is 
that our government is a democracy. The child 
is a citizen of a democratic nation, and his educa- 
tion ought to qualify him for his great citizenship. 
It ought to fit him to perform the functions of a 
member of a democratic state.. In a democracy 
the welfare of the state depends on the civic in- 
telligence, the elevation, and the unanimity of the 
common life. There must be a close community 
of opinion, of sentiment, of hope and aspiration 
and aim. Therefore nothing will so certainly in- 
sure its existence and prosperity as a universal 
education, which shall imbed in the minds of its 
youth a body of common ideas and common inter- 
ests. Anything, and especially any education, 
which tends to divide the population into classes 
and to foster class prejudice and animosity, dis- 
tinctly threatens the national peace, and, unless 
corrected, will in the end destroy the national life. 

It is, then, a decisive objection to a purely vo- 
cational education that it consigns the child to a 
social and industrial class, and trains him solely 
for his functions as a member of that class, 
neglecting those functions and that breadth of 
feeling and interest which belong to him as a 
member of the state. It will inevitably magnify 
those class distinctions which under a govern- 
ment like ours need to be minified to the last de- 
gree. Already we see the grim spectre of caste 
looming before us. Class hatred is taking deep 
root among us, and is nourished by much angry 
speech, and many hard-fought conflicts. Under 
such conditions it behooves us to guard vigilantly 
against division and to cultivate with the utmost 
care those influences which bind us together. To 
confine children during the period of their educa- 
tion to the narrow and narrowing limits of a 
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trade will restrict their mental horizon and render 
them incapable of broad and catholic feeling. 
That is deliberately to invite social antagonism, 
and put in peril the very existence of our political 
institutions. 

But the advocates of a purely vocational edu- 
cation not only, overlook the demands of demo- 
cratic citizenship and ask the state to lay the 
mine for its own destruction, but they ignore the 
nature and aim of education itself. The true pur- 
pose of education is not to convert children into 
carpenters and cobblers, but to develop them into 
men and women. The child is, first of all, a 
human being. That human nature which is alike 
in him and in every other member of the race, is 
his greatest heritage ; and the most sacred duty of 
education is to make the most of this humanity in 
him. It should open his faculties, should extend 
their reach outward and upward, should awaken 
in his breast universal sentiment and sympathies, 
and should inspire him to realize the fullness. of 
his nature. Rousseau was right: “Let him first 
be a man.” 

However short his school career may be and 
however necessary it may be that he should be 
rendered capable of earning a livelihood, his edu- 
cation ought to lead him at least a little way into 
the world of elevated thought and feeling. He 
may be destined to spend most of his waking 
hours in the tread-mill of toil; but all the more 
should he learn how best to use the few hours 
of precious freedom that remain, and all the more 
should he be able to bring light and largeness of 
view into the work of the tread-mill itself. His 
education should help him to understand that 
the emancipation of the spirit is the crowning good 
of human life. It should do more. It should 
help him to attain it. It should open to him the 
doors of that great life and guide him into its noble 
fellowship. It should bring his mind into contact 
with at least a few of the world’s spirits of illumi- 
nation. He can feel,the inspiration, of Marcus 
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Aurelius, of Longfellow, of Tennyson, of Words- 
worth. Much of what these and many others 
wrote can be made familiar to the child and the 
youth, and may remain in their minds a fountain 
of strength and inspiration. To enable a child to 
appreciate high thought and sentiment and to 
make him a lover and reader of good books is to 
give him the power to partake of the best there 
is in life. 

But while I earnestly protest against the exclu- 
sion of intellectual and spiritual training, I would 
protest with scarcely less earnestness against the 
exclusion of physical training. | The hand, the 
eye, the whole muscular and nervous organism, 
should be subjected to a discipline which will im- 
part skill and strength and endurance. The child 
should acquire the free use of himself, and bodily 
training develops, not only manual skill, but 
mental dexterity and insight and realizing power. 

After all, however, physical training of any kind 
is but a subordinate part of education. The 
primary object is the development of the mind, 
and the development of the body is chiefly for the 
sake of the mind. Physical education therefore 
should not supplant, but supplement, the ‘direct 
education of the mental and moral powers; and 
constant care should be taken to keep the empha- 
sis on the higher and essential factors. The dif- 
ferent forms and means of education should be 
so combined as to make the individual life deep 
and rich and strong. They should so expand and 
equip his mind that in whatever sphere he may 
perform his outward toil, whether as farmer or 
mason or miller or whatever else, he yet may 
realize that he belongs to the universal brother- 
hood, yet may see and sympathize with the com- 
mon life and feel the beatings of the universal 
heart. When the extremes have been thus wisely 
blent, education will do more than it ever yet has 
done to realize in each individual the ideal 
humanity and to heighten and hasten the progress 
of the world.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


a a 


IN TENNESSEE. 


[ Editorial. ] 


State Superintendent R. L. Jones has seen more 
things accomplished than have any other five men 
in that office. Things have culminated in great 
shape. He has seen the state the unit of school 
organization completely from the local district to 
the county unit. The force of this cannot be ap- 
preciated in the North Atlantic states. It means 
a county superintendent, for one thing. It means 
his election by the county court. It legislated out 
of office 9,000 school directors. 

It means a uniform school term for every 
school in the county, the weakest rural school the 
same as at the county seat. It means that coun- 
ties can issue bonds up to $100,000 to equip a 
county normal school. Twenty counties had local 
bids for the establishment of normal schools total- 
ing $3,500,000, which is some indication of the 
popularity of the scheme. 

Tennessee has greatly increased its public 


school revenues by the general educational bill, 
which unifies all features of the school system. 

This bill sets aside twenty-five per cent. of the 
gross revenue of the state for the schools. This 
increases the school revenue twofold. 

Of this twenty-five per cent., sixty-one per cent. 
goes bodily into the common school fund. 

Of the twenty-five per cent., ten per cent. goes 
to the counties inversely in eaestiatis to their 
wealth. 

No county can have any of this money unless it 
has first levied four mills for school purposes and 
has covered into the school fund of the county the 
poll tax of $2 for every voter. 

Of the amount received by the county from the 
state, eight per cent. may be taken for a county 
high school, provided the county appropriate 
otherwise for the high school twice as much as its 
eight per cent. 
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The state board of education, under the new 
law, must standardize all high schools; must 
classify them into first, second, and third-grade 
county high schools; must formulate a course of 
study for each of these grades. There must be 
economics and agriculture taught in every country 
high school. 

Of the twenty-five per cent. of the gross reve- 
nue received by the school fund, eight per cent. 
must go to the State University. 

One per cent. must go to encourage local 
libraries. 

All this merely hints at the things that have 
been achieved during the last two years. 

Tennessee is completely made over in recent 
years. A few years ago I was with the State As- 
sociation two years at Monteagle. I took in all 
the sessions, heard all local men and women. 
There were few who were in any wise modern. 
Of ‘course H. Carl Weber and the Peabody Col- 
lege and Nashville University and some of the 
women primary specialists were well informed, 
and were possessed with the modern spirit, but 
most of the program work was purely sectional 
and ultra-conservative in tone. 

All this has passed. I have been at Nashville, 
to the largest educational meetings in the state, 
in the last three years, and nowhere under the 
stars and stripes would there be less suggestion of 
sectionalism, less ultra-conservatism, or more of 
the latest and best in principle, method, or spirit. 
From the kindergarten to the university there is 
abundant information and noble sentiment. 

MAKING A PROGRAM. 

So far as we know, there was more discrimina- 
tion in the making of the program of the Middle 
Tennessee Educational Association, so far as local 
talent was concerned, than has ever been in any 
similar association. 
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Each of the twenty-five counties in the associa- 
tion was represented on the program. No mem- 
ber of the association who was on the program 
last year was on this year. No one was on the 
program who was not a member and in attendance 
last year. 

In the selection of officers there was similar re- 
spect for localities and for rotation. In a word, 
Tennessee is studying both the square deal and 
efficiency. 

State Superintendent R. L. Jones, who is set- 
ting the pace for progress, is equally earnest in 
praise for what has been accomplished and for the 
things to be achieved. He uses spur and con- 
gratulations most happily. By the by, Mr. Jones 
is one of the best orators of the South, and one of 
the best educational speakers on any program. 

Dr. L. D. Harvey of Menomonie, Wis., has a 
lecture, “What Should Be Done for Boys and 
Girls?” which should be heard in every city in 
America. There is nothing more worthy a place 
in a lecture course or on a Chautauqua platform, 
while teachers can find nothing more appetizing or 
profitable. 

Nashville is to have the best high school build- 
ing in the South, the city having provided $300,000 
for the building thereof. 

H. Carl Weber, the best-known public school 
man in Tennessee, who resigned a year ago to 
take charge of the distribution of the state- 
adopted books of Middle Tennessee, has not 
abated his interest in educational affairs in the 
least, and his successor as superintendent of 
Nashville, J. J. Keyes, has the same ardent loyalty 
of the teachers and confidence of the public. 
Such a change rarely occurs without the faintest 
trace of jarring or of discord, publicly or profes- 
sionally. 


WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY. 


THE COLLEGE MAN. 


Guy Porrer Benton, in “The Real College”: 
“The college man is a likable chap. I have lived 
with him so long that I could not be happy with- 
out him. He makes a surrounding that preserves 
the spirit of eternal youth. It is unthinkable to 
me that one could grow old living with him. I 
love him because of his possibilities. I would not 
change him one whit. I want him with his spirit 
of joyous optimism. His college yell is as the 
music of the morning to my soul. Iam willing to 
take him as he is—thatched head, cuffs on 
trousers, and all. These are the outward symbols 
of an inward enthusiasm that prophesies an ag- 
gressive man to whom some day this old world 
will listen.” 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Cuartes F, Tuwitne, in “Education in the Far 
East”: “Governor-General Smith of the Philip- 
pines, concluding a long conversation upon the 
worthiness and efficiency of the Americans who 
have come to the islands, said: ‘But, after all, the 
best of them all is the American teacher.’ The 


American teachers, both men and women, are do- 
ing more for the permanent elevation and im- 
provement of the Filipinos than all other forces 
and personalities. These teachers are of good 
origin. They are the children of the great body 
of native American homes. Many of them are 
graduates of the better colleges, especially of the 
colleges of the Middle West and of the Pacific 
coast. They are possessed of high ideals. “ They 
have an instinct for efficiency. They are willing 
to endure hardships as good soldiers. They 
unite intellectual insight and comprehension with 
the moral virtues. They are forceful without offi- 
ciousness, and, while conscious of their power and 
watchful for opportunity, are yet not arrogant. 
Men and women of this noble type have for nine 
and more years been working as teachers in the 
Philippines, are still working, and are to continue. 
There are now 800 of them.” 

Ex-PrestpEnt W. Enior of Harvard: 
“We have a number of sciences and professions 
which demand vocational training in our schools 
and colleges. I think young people should be en- 
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couraged to study subjects which are hard, but at 
the same time subjects of which they are capable. 
The necessities of life are settling this great ques- 
tion between the vocational studies and those 
which are not vocational. You cannot waste the 
time of the engineer on Chinese classics, for in- 
stance, simply because they are hard and cultivate 
power of concentration.” 


Dr. NATHANIEL BurterR of the University of 
Chicago has well said that the present strong ten- 
dency to emphasize industrial and commercial 
education brings with it the necessity of not for- 
getting that there are other practical ends of edu- 
cation besides those related to vocation. “The 
grade or high school teacher is not charged with 
responsibility for a pupil’s vocation and career, but 
is charged distinctly with the other two functions 
of making him an intelligent human being and 
useful citizen. So far as the vocation studies can 
help in these directions, they can be introduced 
properly into high schools or even the grades; but 
it is with the individual, not the skilled workman, 
that the school and grade teachers have to do.” 


PRESIDENT NicHoLas Murray Burier, Co- 
lumbia: “College life is no longer a luxury acces- 
sible to the rich; it is a necessity in the problem 
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of daily life. The college has proved to, be well 
suited to the demands of American life, and to be 
a powerful force in American civilization and cul- 
ture. 

“There are merchants down town who will tell 
you how they started at ten or fourteen to sweep 
out the office, and rose by virtues and industry to 
become members of the firm. This is true. But 
you follow the career of the office boy who began 
his utilitarian studies with a broom and the col- 
lege boy who began with his books, and you will 
find that when the office boy reaches thirty he is 
still an employee, whereas the college graduate is 
probably at that age his employer. Statistics 
show that out of 10,000 successful men in the 
world, taken in all classes of life, 8,000 are college 
graduates. Even your self-made man isn’t satis- 
fied unless his son can go to college.” 


PRESIDENT Henry CrawsHaw, Col- 
gate University: “The challenge to the modern 
college is from professional and business men who 
say the college man is kept too long from his life 
work. The college is approaching a crisis in its 
history, when it must either justify its existence or 
be blotted out. The American college as it exists 
to-day is doomed, and the high school and the 
professional school will take its place.” 


And I, too, sing the song of all creation, 

A brave sky and a glad wind blowing by, 
A clear trail and an hour for meditation, 

A long day and the joy to make it fly, 

A hard task and the muscle to achieve it, 

A fierce noon and a well-contented gloam, 
A good strife and no great regret to leave it, 
A still night—and the far red lights of home. 


—H. H. Bashford. 
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WORK OR PLAY? 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, 
: New York. 


[At Indianapolis. | 


Do we work in order that we may play, or do 
we play in order that we may work? Ordinarily 
we would answer that we play in order that we 
may work better, but this is a mistaken answer. 
The fact is that we work to make money with 
which we may play afterward. We seek to make 
money and to lay it by so that in after years we 
may have a good time and enjoy ourselves. Now 
what are we doing to train the children to enjoy 
themselves intelligently and broadly? We are 
teaching them to make money, to acquire riches, 
and to gather resources, but we should also teach 
them how to play in the right way and how to use 
that money properly. I do not believe we ought 
to teach our children to hoard their money and 
put it away just in order that it may afford them 
pleasure afterward. Men should live as they go 
along. We should live as we work. Don’t wait 
until you are dead. 

Then the question comes up: What is play? By 


the term play we mean everything that adds to 
the enjoyment of life and which does us good. It 
may be one thing or it may be another. It is said 
that in England there is more money invested in 
pictures than in railroads. The English people 
find enjoyment in pictures. Pictures afford play 
for them. We have in this country almost as. 
much money invested in churches as we have in 
mines. Churches offer pleasure and enjoyment 
to many people, and they offer an incentive to 
something higher. Churches are not wealth pro- 
ducers, but they give a man an opportunity to re- 
lax from his work. 

It is said, too, that we spend a billion dollars 
a year for alcoholic drinks for the pleasure of the 
American people. Now I do not mean to asso- 
ciate churches and alcoholic drinks together, as the 
savages associated cows and comets because both 
had tails, but I am showing what play costs in this 
country. Then there is the tremendous cost of 
tobacco. It is said also that we spend $200,000,- 
000 a year for theatres and sports. These fur- 
nish amusement, and are in the nature of play 
for us. 

We should make better use of our amusements. 
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and our play. We should get more of them. A 
boy grows to manhood and works to get a house 
of his own. He takes pleasure in his effort to 
acquire that house, and his work becomes his 
play for that reason. He gets the house and en- 
joys it. Thus we see that successful play runs 
alongside work—the two travel together. Men 
must work hard for a living; shall they do it en- 
joyably or shall they do it grudgingly? We 
should train the child to fall in love with his life’s 
work. Then he will become so pleased with it 
that he will be glad that he chose that particular 
work as his life’s work. 

We hear much about the terrible ravages of 
death among those who enjoy themselves. They 
call it the result of diseases of play, but the dis- 
eases of work kill their hundreds of thousands, 
while only hundreds or thousands succumb to the 
diseases of play—even including dissipation and 
wine, woman and song. 

We say that when a man gets old he does not 
enjoy himself and that he does not have any 
pleasure. We say that when a man gets old he 
quits playing. The fact is that when a man quits 
playing he gets old, 

And it is said, too, that play costs money, and 
that you cannot play without money. It is al- 
ways the things that are expensive and luxurious 
that men desire for their amusement and pleasure. 
But this is wrong, too, for the very best things 
for our play are the free things. They are the 
things that cost nothing. 

The time will come when the craftsman will 
be the master of our civilization. I remember 
when in San Francisco apparently the two ex- 
tremes of social condition were represented by 
the educators on the one hand and the brick- 
layers and the hod-carriers on the other. Now, 
however, the educators in San Francisco are re- 
ceiving from $75 to $90 a-month for their ser- 
vices, while the bricklayers are making $200 a 
month laying brick. Therefore, if the artisan and 
the craftsman is to become the master of our civi- 
lization let us undertake to show him how he can 
get greater enjoyment and pleasure out of his 
work. Let’s make his work more enjoyable. 

WOMEN AND MEN TEACHERS. 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


No one can overlook the natural disposition of 
the women for the teacher’s calling. The sym- 
pathy and patience, the friendliness and humor. 
the consideration and the industry of the women 
have brought many of the noblest teachers’ quali- 
ties into numberless classrooms between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. And yet we should not 
neglect the dangers which are involved in this 
elimination of the male element. To put the edu- 
cation of boys, in the years in which their man- 
hood is developing, essentially into the hands of 
women cannot be without danger to the best in- 
terests of the community. It is a one-sidedness 
which works against the fullest efficiency of the 
public schools, and it is one of the most essential 
duties of the American school to win back the 
man teacher.—‘‘Psychology and the Teacher.” 


May 19, 1930 
BEN LINDSEY’S MESSAGE. 


BY ELIZABETH TOWNE. 


It took Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roose- 
velt to discover that the enormous natural wealth 
of this country belongs to the people; not to a 
few of them who are sharp-witted and pushing, 
but to all of the people. These two men evolved 
between them “the Roosevelt policy” of conserv- 
ing our forests, streams, minerals, and coal so that 
every man, woman, and child in the country may 
profit by them. 

Luther Burbank evolved the idea that people. 
can improve upon and direct nature’s methods so 
as to turn barren hillsides into forests and deserts 
into gardens. He put the cacti to school and 
polished off their spines. He taught nut-bearing 
trees the twentieth century pace; they have 
learned to do in three years what used to take ten. 
He performed a wedding ceremony for the plum 
and the apricot, and lo, the plumcot is born. To 
provide the right surroundings, he brings environ- 
ment and breed into juxtaposition, and nature 
gladly does the rest. Luther Burbank’s spirit is 
fulfilling prophecy, making the whole earth blos- 
som as the rose. 

But it remained for Ben B. Lindsey, out in Den- 
ver, to discover and begin the conservation of the 
greatest public resource of all—the child. He is 
the Pinchot-Burbank of our human resources. 
He found weeds in hell, scorched but not de- 
stroyed. He found Mickey on the road to prison, 
and sent him to school instead. Mickey now 
flourishes like a green bay tree by the waters of 
life, a joy forever to Colorado and this world. 
Long live Ben Lindsey! May his tribe increase 
and his works follow him through a blossoming 
world. 

To save the race, save the child. 

Your child? My child? 

You can’t wholly save your child except you 
save every man’s child. You couldn’t wholly save 
Ruth Wheeler or Miss Blackstone except by sav- 
ing Wolter and Spencer while yet they were chil- 
dren. 

And you couldn’t save them except by saving 
or régulating their parents or giving them better 
ones, 

Save the children, and their children, and our 
grandchildren, won’t need saving!—this is Ben 
Lindsey's clarion call to the world. 

Listen to this opinion from David Starr Jor- 
dan :— 

“There is nothing in all the world so important 
as children, nothing so interesting. If you ever 
wish to go in for some philanthropy, if you ever 
wish to be of any real use in the world, do some- 
thing for children. If you ever yearn to be truly 
wise, study children. We can dress the sore, ban- 
dage the wounded, imprison the criminal, heal the 
sick, and bury the dead, but there is always a 
chance that we can save a child. If the great 
army of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and 
pestilence, ever work out our race’s salvation, it 
will be because a little child has led them.”—May 
Nautilus. 
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AND WHAT OF THESE ? 
BY MARY REID PIERCE; 
Chicago. 

The battle cry of modern education is “The 
schools for the children, not the children for the 
schools!” Everywhere are heard discussions of 
“The Lagging Half,” “The Retarded Pupils,” and 
so on. Manual training is introduced for the 
boys, cooking and sewing for the girls, 
who are not able to pursue more ab- 
stract subjects to advantage and who 
leave school because of the lack of in- | 
terest. Industrial and vocational train- | 
ing are supplied for pupils who are not | 
fitting for college. Extension classes 
are organized for boys who work part 
of the day in shops. This is splendid! ] 
But is it all? 

Dr. McAndrew, in his article “The | 
All or None Fallacy” in the Journal of 
Education (February 17, 1910 opens 
up a subject which is deserving of 
thoughtful consideration. He cites 
the case of the Wainright girl who has 
to help her mother in the home, but 
who could’ give half time school 
if the school would allow it. The school 
says: “No. If you cannot take some one of 
our prescribed courses in its entirety, we can give 
you nothing.” No doubt there are many cases 
of this kind, and the community suffers, because of 
a lower standard of intelligence among the 
mothers and home-keepers. 

There is another class of pupils who make this 
same appeal for a modified or adapted course of 
study. So far this class has been ignored by the 
“prominent educators” and the eminent gentle- 
men who study “educational values.” This class 
is not composed of laggards or below-normals. 
On the other hand, it is made up of talented young 
people, but their talent happens to be for music 
instead of mathematics, natural science, or lan- 
guage. A large proportion of this class would, if 
opportunity offered, make music their vocation. 
They will all reach their fullest development only 
if allowed to pursue the subject in which they 
have the greatest interest. Interest—which we 
are told is the most important factor in education. 

Walter Sargent of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says: “It is very suggestive to 
compare the honor which has been given to the 
fine arts, the place they hold in history, and the 
sacrifices people are willing to make to excel in 
them, with the slight recognition which they often 
receive from educational authorities as educa- 
tional subjects.” 

Did it ever occur to the “Utilitarians” who be- 
lieve in vocational schools that in order to have 
music for all the. weddings, the christenings, the 
funerals, church services, social gatherings, and 
political meetings, to say nothing of concerts, re- 
citals, etc., there must be a large number of peo- 
ple whose vocation is music in some form? _ If 
these musicians are not to be narrow-minded, 
ignorant, impractical, and without general cul- 
ture, there must be some provision for them in 
our educational scheme, 


O. P. KINSEY, 
Valparaiso University. 
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Music is not a subjeet that can be taken up after 
a high school course ig completed. The years 
spent in grammar grades and high school are the 
most valuable for music study. As it is now, a 
young person must choose between a high school 
course and a music course, for unless he has more 
than human strength he cannot carry both. 

Franz Kneisel, the leader of the Kneisel quar- 
tette, of which the whole country is 
justly proud, says he has had to take 
his children out of the public school be- 
cause they must spend three or four 
hours a day on music. Mrs. Jessie L. 
vaynor, .the well-known song-writer, 
had to take her daughter out of high 
school after pleading unsuccessfully 
with the school authorities to let her 
select a partial course. Innumerable 
cases could be cited where the parents 
are not able, as in these cases, to send 
their children to private schools. Why 
| cannot something be done? 

If education means individual devel- 
opment instead of a trimming down 
and a piecing, out of the individual 
to fit a certain pattern, then surely the 
students of “educational values” ought to be able 
to recognize the importance of this subject which 
is so vital to so many. It is only once in a while 
that a man like Dr. Suzzallo of Columbia remarks, 
as he did after hearing a concert given by high 
school pupils: “Some day you superintendents 
will have to recognize the enormous value of 
music in education.” The quotation is not exact 
in words, but is so in sentiment. 

Three or four hours a day spent in music study 
means just as much in mental attainment and de- 
velopment as that amount of time given to any 
other subject in the curriculum; we believe it 
means more. Then why cannot the school 
authorities give credit for that work in place of 
the same amount or the same number of “units” 
required by some subject or subjects which do not 
appeal to the musical. pupil? This would enable 
these pupils to complete the high school course 
without “wrapping their one talent in a napkin,” 
and at the same time they would have done as 
much and as strenuous work as other members of 
the class. 

The introduction of domestic science and 
manual training means a large expense for equip- 
ment and instructors, while these musical pupils 
would cost the board of education nothing. The 
parents would pay for private instruction if the 
school authorities would allow credits in the high 
school course for the work done. 

Are not these really talented young people of 
as much value to the community as the laggards 
and deficients, and are they not deserving of as 
much consideration? To quote again from Dr 
McAndrew: “What reason do the high schools 
give for failing to accommodate the Wainwright 
girls? Most frequently the objection is that if 
‘specials’ who do not take the whole course be 
permitted to take part of it other girls will wish 
to drop Latin, algebra, or geometry, and the 
school will be all topsy-turvy. This, again, is re 
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garding the course as of more value than the girl. 
This is admitting that the head of the school is 
not able to devise help for the Wainwrights with- 
out letting the non-Wainwrights get away from 
control. Nonsense. Neither statement is true. 
A high school in any district ought to feel as 
ashamed for the young people of fourteen to 
twenty who are not taking work in it as it is proud 
of those who are. The community is the main 
consideration. Let the town get its full share of 
high school ideals from the high school, not only 
in accordance with the course of study, but in 
every way possible.” 


ROBIN’S RAIN CALL. . 
BY SARAH ELMINA SPRAGUE. 


{Among the traditions of early New England we find 
a bit of folk-lore to the effect that when cisterns and 
wells were practically unknown and natural springs far 
apart or difficult to reach in that newly settled region 
the settlers were obliged to depend largely upon local 
rains for their supply of fresh water, catching the 
precious drops in skillets and other domestic utensils. 
It was then that they learned to interpret the rain call 
of our American robin as a command to bring out their 
skillets because rain might soon be expected.] 


“Skillet? Fill it! 
Skillet? it! 
Bring out your skillet! 
Rain drops will fill it! 
Skillet? Fill it! 
Skillet! Fill it!’ 


Over and over, insistent the cry; 
Robin repeats it, again and again; 
“Bring out your skillet, for showers are nigh; 
Hasten, good housewife, for soon it will rain! 
Bring out your skillet and do not delay: 
Bring ont your skillet and what else you can. 
Trust me, good people! I know what I say; 
Showers are coming as fast as they can. 


“Signs of the rain I’ve been seeing all day; 
Wind is due east and the clouds are all low; 
Peplar leaves quiver and turn the wrong way; 
Tl'eacock sereams harshly and home flies the crow. 
Wise little pitcher-plant uplifts its cup, 
Waitiug for raindrops the cistern to fill; 
All the bird mothers their broods cover up, 
Anxious to save them from wet and from chill.” 


Housewives make ready at robin’s clear call, 
Bringiug the skillets his outeries demand; 
Prophet is he that they trust, one and all— 
Cisterns are few in the new-settled land! 
Welcome is redbreast. a messenger sweet, 
Friend to us all, and unfailing his eye: 
Thrice is he welcome to all he may meet, 

Promising rain and repeating the cry:— 


“Skillet? Fill it! 
Skillet? Fill it! 
Bring out your skillet! 
Rain drops will fill it! 
Skillet? Fill it! 
Skillet! Fill it!’ 


C. L. B., New York: The weekly visits of the 
Journal of Education are a source of inspiration 


and practical help. 
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DtS PLAINES SCHEME. 

Principal W. Don Smith of Des Plaines, IIl., is 
interesting his boys in a sensible manner. He 
has a Strawberry Club. He interests the stu- 
dents by meeting them at different times in winter, 
telling them of the possibilities of success in straw- 
berry culture. He had fifty-five boys in the club 
last year, and more this year. 

They talk over varieties and preparation of the 
soil and method of culture. 
two varieties, by the thousand at wholesale price, 
and lets the boys have them at cost, fifty 
thoroughbred plants for twenty cents. 

While it is styled a Strawberry Club, it is also 
a vegetable club. He provides them with thor- 
oughbred seeds. This will be the second year, 
and the results will be apparent this season. 

- Mr. Smith is also planning to start some of the 
boys in poultry raising. He has experimented in 
this most successfully. He bought seventy-five 
thoroughbred fowls in January, and in August he 
had 235, and in the eight months he had cleared $1 
on each of the hens purchased in January. He 
fed scientifically, and he had eggs in good num- 
bers every day. 

The boys are more interested in all school work 
because more interested in him and in the things 
they are doing together. 

Superintendent C. A. Stuart takes an active in- 
terest in these experiments of Mr. Smith and his 
boys. Indeed, the whole community is interested. 

UPSPRINGING. 

Even he who has reached his grand climacteric 
goes back in thought to that early time when every 
day brought a new revelation. I wonder how 
many of us can recall our first sense of being; the 
primal realization of the Ego? Probably few; 
yet we all are aware that a visit to the scenes of 
infancy proves to us that memory is much more 
far-reaching than we are apt to suppose. Spring 
at all ages wields a magic wand to unlock the 
cabinet of childhood. Under her influence we 
still have the child’s interest in each day’s pro- 
ductions. 

In this respect a garden, however small, is an 
enchanted enclosure—a perennial joy. We love 
every day to observe what has shot up in the 
night. Here is a little, sharp, spear-like point, 
made of closely packed leaves. Only our 
mentally charted garden map denotes it a day 
lily—later to expand into broad, ovate, curved- 
veined leaves, which in August are accompanied, 
in one species, by the very purest of white flowers. 
They are of a solid, Chinese white. Nearby we 
note a small army coming up like the dragon’s 
teeth of Cadmus—each individual with a round, 
bald, shaven poll, and beneath it two brown or 
bronzy leaves, at present drooping. This is the 
mandrake or podophyllum—most lovely when in 
flower, and with its spread umbrella attractive al- 
ways. Ours were transplanted from near 
Whitinsville, where it was not native and has had 
several migrations here in Providence. _ First 
planted almost in our honeymoon, on Benefit 
street, it followed us to Cushing street, and has 
been the parent of other large beds the city over. 


He buys the plants, © 
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And what is this, with exquisite fern-like, 
verdant leaves—the flower buds now showing? 
Its foliage suggests the “bleeding heart,” “squir- 


rel corn,” and “Dutchman’s breeches.”’ In fact, 
it -is one of this pretty genus—the Southern 
Dicentra eximia, a rare plant, sent us by an old 
pupil from Maryland. It is perfectly at home. 
The “Dutchmen” themselves, loveliest of early 
flowers, do well in a garden, increase and multi- 
ply, but last year ours were disturbed, and only a 
few superb leaves now represent them. 

Over there, against the fence, are rows of the 
polianthus primrose, carrying’ ‘the garnet and 
gold of our old college fraternity, and none the 
less dear for that. | Not many plants, compara- 
tively, repeat in the calyx the colors of the 
corolla. This is a great plant for spreading, but 
one cannot have too many of them. 

Our giant Solomon’s seals, too, are coming up 
everywhere, While those in the front yard al- 
ready show their white and apple-green bells, 
those in the back lot as yet only-exhibit their great 
vigorous buds. This, too, is a plant that requires 
judicious repression. As every one should 
know, it gets its name from the stamp-like scar on 
the prostrate rootstock, showing where each year 
a stem has fallen. Indeed, the plant forages 
across the country, dying at one: end, while the 
sharp bud extends its life at another. In our lit- 
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tle garden the tame and the wild are mingled. If, 
as often happens, we forget our chart there 
comes. pleasant guess work as to what a round, 
sharp, or fiddle-headed, bud can be. Of course 
the last is a fern, but what one? Thus the ob- 
server has all the pleasures of a discovery. He 
needs not to goto Panama, to tropic atoll or 
Ceylon’s isle to find new. things—new at least to 
him, or for the time. .As he has no desire to clap 
his own prosaic name upon any of them, he ex- 
periences as great pleasure as a Linnaeus, a 
Hooker, Wallace, De Candolle, or Gray. 

The plants we foolishly call old—and in a sense 
they are more ancient than we—are yet forever 
new. We by no means ken all about them. 
Should we, for the mere fun of it, closely devote 
one summer to the study of any single plant, not 
only could we have a good time, but surely ex- 
tend the bounds of knowledgé. “While Alphonse 
Karr, in his “Tour Round My Garden,” has, for 
some reason, chosen to be facetious, if not hostile, 
to men of science he has done a good work. He 
has shown how unnecessary it is to travel far-a- 
field to make discoveries. He has forever ex- 
hibited the man as hopelessly languid, if not lazy, 
who pronounces that there is nothing to learn at 
home. 


Brown University. W. Whitman Bailey. 


SPELLING.—(IIL.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


1,000 WORDS,—(IL.) 

The list has been arranged alphabetically for 
the convenience of critics. Various other ar- 
rangements were tried. It is not, however, 
feasible to arrange by parts of speech, for many 
words are perfect rhymes, e. g., “pound,” “well,” 
and some are perfect alliterations, though pro- 
nounced differently, e. g., “wound.” Nor is it 
feasible to arrange by topics, as “household 
affairs,’ “markets,” ete., for many words require 
several entries. Arrangement by number of let- 
ters and of syllables was tried, but proved fan- 
tastic. 

In making such a list as this, I have proceeded 
upon knowledge that every word is both a phono- 
gram and an ideogram. Consciousness that 
“hear” and “heard,” or “receive,” “receipt,” and 
“reception,” are concerned with one another, be- 
ing etymologically one group-word, does not help 
any one to spell the different forms. For spelling 
purposes, the rules for spelling are worse than 
useless. Though the variations are less, yet I 
hear and see “need,” “needing,” and “needed” as 
different words quite as truly as “am,” “is,” “was,” 


was 
“were,” “be,” “been,” and “being.” The only ex- 


ception admitted here to the principle that every. 


form is a different spelling word is the final “s” 
for singulars of verbs and plurals of nouns; and 
even this is an exception in appearance and in cus- 
tom only. . Consider these pairs: “Doe, does”, 
“does, do”; “fly, flies”; “flies, fly’; “time, 


times”; “times, time’’;. “it, its’; “your, yours.” 
It is patent that each pair consists of different 
phonograms to the ear and of different ideograms 
to the eye. It is expedient, however, to make the 
exception above noted, despite its difficulty to be- 
ginners in language and to educated foreigners 
studying English. 

All proper names. are omitted, though at least 
twenty such names, e. g., one’s Own name, 
“American,” the name of. one’s. post-office, are 
quite as indispensable to the literacy of writing as 
any common words. In fact, of all words, the ones 
that we most need to write are “I” and “John 
Smith”; and there is no error quite so humor- 
ously, yet plainly, the mark of illiteracy as; writing 
“i” and “john smith.” Not a week passes |with- 
out my receiving one or more notes or letters mis- 
spelling this pronoun of the first: person, or some 
proper name of almost equal importance. 

I regret in this afticle to disappoint persons who 
are looking for a list to try in spelling matches. 
Our good old friend “phthisis” is not here. There 
are’ at least 20,000 more useful words. I have ex- 
amined many such lists of 100 to 500 test-words. 
I have yet to see one that)contains fifty per cent. 
of words that should properly be/placed in even 
the first 2,000. In discussing this phase of the 
matter, I have often been told that short, common 
words may be assumed’as known. My experi- 
ence, however, causes me to believe that few per- 
sons ever learn to spell any considerable number 
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of long and difficult words until after they have ac- 
quired with almost perfect accuracy the spelling of 
several hundred short and easier words. Experi- 
ence also causes me to think that it is more mcon- 
venient and disgraceful to write “‘citty,” “truely,” 
and “serous” for “city,” “truly,” and “serious” 
than not to know “amelioration” and “pneu- 
monia.” At any rate, “softening” and “lung- 
fever” serve fairly well as synonyms. 

Every word in this list is more important: than 
any word that appears properly in a list of (say) 
the third 1,000 useful words. _Whether or not a 
word should appear in the first or the second 1,000 
may bea matter for consideration, or whether it 
should appear in the third or fourth 1,000; but 
that is poor grading of words which drills a 
seventh-grade class on judiciary” and, an eighth- 
grade class on “obsequious,” but does not include 
“police” and “clothes” in the spelling course. 

TAXATION OBSTACLE TO EDUCATION. 
BY HORACE MANN, 
Tenth Annual Report, 1846 

I believe that the amazing dereliction from duty 
to the schools originates more in the false notions 
which men entertain respecting the nature of their 
right to property than in anything else. In the 
district school meeting, in the town meeting, in 
legislative halls, everywhere, the advocates for a 
more generous education could carry their re- 
spective audiences with them in behalf of increased 
privileges for our children, were it not instinc- 
tively foreseen that increased privileges; must be 
followed by increased taxation. Against this 
obstacle, argument falls dead. The rich man 
who has no children declares that the exaction of 
a contribution from him to educate the children of 
his neighbor is an invasion of his rights of 
property. The man who has reared and educated 
a family of children denounces it as a double tax 
when he is called upon to assist in educating the 
children of others also; or, if he has reared his 
own children without educating them, he thinks it 
peculiarly oppressive to be obliged to do for 
others what he refrained from doing even for him- 
self. Another, having children, but disdaining to 
educate them with the common mass, withdraws 
them from the public school, puts them under 
what he calls “selecter influences,” and then thinks 
it a grievance to be obliged to support a school 
which he contemns. Or, if these different parties 
so far yield to the force of traditionary sentiment 
and usage, and to the public opinion around them, 
as to consent to do something for the cause, they 
soon reach the limit of expense at which their ad- 
mitted obligation or their alleged charity termi- 
nates. 
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SALARIES. 


{Superintentient J. H. Carfrey of Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, has this frank talk with the town in his an- 
nual report.] 

In the matter of salaries for teachers no doubt 
the amount asked for as a whole seems to the 
public a large sum. Taking it as a matter of re- 
muneration for the individual, however, it has far 
less significance. The fact has been published 
recently that living expenses have advanced about 
37 per cent. This being the case, a salary of $400 
to $600 which the town pays can scarcely be 
called a large remuneration for an individual 
whose necessary expenses are high even when liv- 
ing expenses are normal. It must be remem- 
bered that this salary is paid for ten months only, 
and the teacher is under expense for twelve 
months of the year. Estimate board and room 
at $6 per week, the average for to-day, amounts 
to, at least, $250 for ten months; wearing appar- 
rel costs at least $150; books, stationery, and 
other necessaries to keep abreast with her pro- 
fession will cost not less than $50; traveling ex- 
pensesS and means of entertainment, other inci- 
dentals, as church expenses and the like, will cer- 
tainly cost $50 counting no other expenses, not 
even for doctor’s bills and the like, and we have 
$500. To one receiving even $600 there is little 
left for the summer vacation of two months. 
Then, too, each individual ought to be able to put 
aside something for the immediate future as well 
as for the remote future unless a system of pen- 
sions is’ established. The above is cited simply 
to show that our teachers are not overpaid, al- 
though the lump sum seems large. It might be 
questioned whether they are not underpaid? 

As one has said: “We expect that our teachers 
will conform to the increased standards of living, 
that besides their professional duties they shall 
take their share of other forms of social services, 
that they shall provide for their own professional 
growth, attend lectures, read current literature, 
keep up with the times, take advantage of oppor- 
tunities offered by various summer schools and col- 
lege courses: We are not willing that they shall 
cheapen their services in'any way, nor that they 
shall in any way shun or shirk their obligations 
to church or other forms of community life. Of 
what other form of labor, so poorly paid, are such 
demands required?” The above is given with a 
full appreciation of the recent advance required 
by the town, which was highly commendable, yet 
it is fair that the town should fully appreciate 
how much is actually received by the individual 
teacher and how much is really demanded in 
return. 


a 


Somehow, we know not how ; somewhere, but where 
We know not; by some hand, we know not whose, 
Joy must absorb the whole wide world’s despair, 


This we call Faith. 


—lohn Addington Symonds: Sonnet. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC.. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC IN ENGLAND AND IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY C, A, FULLERTON, 


Professor of Vocal Music, lowa State Teachers’ College,Cedar Falls. 


The opportunity offered by the National Civic 
Federation to visit the schools of Great Britain 
and Ireland was cordially welcomed. As I was 
specially interested in school music | gave it first 
place always and studied other phases of school 
work only incidentally. 

It is rather difficult to compare school music in 
Great Britain with that done in America, for while 
there is a marked uniformity in ideals and 
methods in Great Britain there is such a wide dii- 
ference in ideals and methods in our own country 
that if we were to undertake to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is being done with music in American 
schools?” we would be compelled to arrange the 
schools into groups and give our answer in install- 
ments. This does not mean that the results ob- 
tained are anything like uniform in the schools of 
Great Britain, for there are musical teachers 
there, and unmusieal teachers, there are schools 
where conditions are favorable for musical results, 
and schools where they are unfavorable; but be- 
fore one visits a dozen schools in England the 
conclusion is reached that the problem of what to 
do in music and how to do it has been worked out 
by some one, and that practically all have adopted 
the plan. 

I visited fifteen different schools, heard fifteen 
boy choirs, most of them cathedral choirs, and 
gave a good deal of attention to the methods used 
by private teachers. I aimed to take note in a 
general way of what England is doing with music 
and what music is doing for England. The one 
thing that, so far as I know, every visiting teacher 
admired was the splendid singing of the children. 
The general spirit was excellent. Practically 
every child in every school visited entered into the 
singing as if it were a real delight, and the tone 
quality in their best schools was considerably 
ahead of anything I have heard in our own coun- 
try. In the main I visited schools which were re- 
puted to be among the best, musically, in the dif- 
ferent cities, and almost any of them could give an 
hour’s recital, the singing often being so well done 
that one suspected that we were listening to a 
trained choir. Before visiting many schools I 
concluded that the special contribution that Eng- 
land can make to American school music is in 
voice training, and I devoted myself to investi- 
gating their method of developing that beautiful, 
round, full tone. 

It does not appear to me that the English chil- 
dren are by nature more musical than our Ameri- 
can children are. In fact, I suspect that so far as 
temperament is concerned, our cosmopolitan 
population has the advantage of them, and when 
music comes to its own among us we shall be bet- 
ter singers than they. Their superiority seems to 


be the result of training the children’s voices, and 
there is v ry little mystery about the process. 
Simple breathing exercises are faithfully carried 
out, vowel sounds are analyzed to the extreme 
limit and are practiced with their vocal exercises 
till correct habits are fixed. 


From my observations, the three things that we 
can most profitably learn from England are: How 
to train children’s voices, how to conduct athletics, 
and how to develop the spirit and the habit of 
courtesy in the boys and girls. And they are all 
closely related. In one of the first schools I 
visited the “head master” was athletic, musical, 
and not only had a high standard of honor, but 
had such a grip on his school that his high stand- 
ard of honor seemed to be adopted as the school : 
standard. I saw no better sight on the entire trip. 
than when he stood on a chair before a hundred of 
his boys from twelve to fourteen years of age who 
had just come in from the playground and said: 
“Come on, lads, here’s a man who has come all 
the way from America; now let us sing for him.” 
That “Come on, lads,” seemed very significant to 
me. It is still ringing in my ears. Without dis- 
crediting in the least the work of women teachers, 
in whose hands the principal part of educational 
work will always be, I believe it is fortunate for the 
boy to have a man for his teacher at the grammar 
school age, providing, of course, sufficient induce- 
ment is offered to get the right kind of man. I 
could easily see that this English school would 
have little trouble with its athletics or its music, 
but even in the schools less fortunate in their 
principal teacher the athletic habit is assumed. 
The teacher best fitted for the work takes imme- 
diate charge of it, but they all “go in for athletics,” 
and solve their athletic problems at short range. 
The boy who does not play the game. fair is a 
social outcast in the school. Traditions help to 
maintain this standard, but the live teacher right 
on the grounds co-operates with traditionif need 
be. There is little said about athletic teams. The 
school is the team. Beating. some one else in a 
contest is an incidental feature in the English 
schools. The boys learn how to breathe, how to 
stand, how to walk, jump, run, and do all sorts of 
things, and they do them well, and. they all get 
equal attention. 

Now what effect does this have on the music? 
The strong leadership in athletics and the high 
standard of honor always maintained results in a 
unity of spirit in the school which is of inexpressi- 
ble value in every way, but especially in singing. 
The boy who enters the English school is not al- 
lowed to dominate the school. The school assimi- 
lates him, and his energy and his enthusiasm are 


_contributed to the common school spirit. I think 


the process is thoroughly natural, and in no way 
humiliating to the boy. It seems to me the rela- 


(Continaed on page 551.) 
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ADVANCE MEMBERSHIPS, N. E. A. 


The movement to secure “advance member- 
ships” for the N. E. A. in Boston and its vicinity 
has developed a false notion that this money is a 
contribution to the cause, whereas it is no differ- 
ent from any other membership in the N. E. A. 
The money for the entertainment of the associa- 
tion is contributed by the philanthropists and 
business men of Boston. The membership en- 
titles one to attend the meetings and various so- 
cial and public functions of the week. The oppor- 
tunities it affords are vastly more than can be had 
for the same money in any other way, and in ad- 
dition provides the member with the Volume of 
Proceedings, which is well worth the $2 to any 
teacher. 

The 4,000 teachers of Illinois who in 1903 had 
all the expenses involved in traveling a total of 
8,000,000 miles, paid for their memberships the 
same as a teacher living within a five-cent fare of 
the meetings. For a teacher in Boston or its vi- 
cinity to refuse to provide for herself the privilege 
of attending the meetings and socio-professional 
functions and to deny herself the ownership of the 
most important educational work of the year be- 
cause it costs $2, is a situation inconceivable in a 
community that prides itself on its educational 
spirit and the devotion of its teachers to the cause 
of education. The memberships are secured in 
advance because no railroad fare in Massachusetts 
provides for including the membership as in the 
case of those who come from a distance and also 
to avoid the inconvenience of having several thou- 
sand local teachers getting their memberships at a 
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time when the effice force should be attending to 
the visiting members:| The inhospitality of wait- 
ing until the guests come is easily appreciated. 

After the association voted at Denver in July to 
go to San Francisco, the California teachers se- 
cured more than 11,000 local memberships before 
the executive committee decided not to go to San 
Francisco this year. These are already in hand, 
however, in anticipation of their having the asso- 
ciation in 1911. 1f California had 11,000 prior to 
January in anticipation of a meeting in July, there 
should be no question about Massachusetts dupli- 
cating the 7, 000 of 1903. 

A LIFE-SAVING FOURTH. 


In 1906 the dead and wounded resulting from 
Fourth of July insane manifestation of so-called 
patriotism were 5,466; in 1907 there were 4,413 
reported as dead or wounded; and in 1908 there 
were 5,623. 

Springfield, Mass., has led the world in safety 
and sanity in Fourth of. July patriotism. Last 
year the Springfield celebration. was extremely 
interesting. 

The parade consisted of five divisions. First, a 
series of pageants on floats of scenes. from the 
history of the city, such as the arrival of the first 
settlers under William Pyncheon; the purchase 
of land from the Indians; the passage of prison- 
ers from Burgoyne’s army; Shay’s rebellion, and 
the departure of troops for the war in Cuba. The 
remaining four divisions constituted an exhibition 
of the business resources of Springfield.. One 
section showed the commercial enterprises, an- 
other the manufacturers, a third the progress of 
science and invention as applied to industry, and 
a fourth the contributions of other people to the 
city’s industries. This notable industrial parade 
was made possible by the hearty support and co- - 
operation of merchants, manufacturers, members 
of labor unions, school children, and the repre- 
sentatives of the various nationalities in Spring- 
field. Folk dances were a feature of the chil- 
dren’s games at the park. Great interest was 
shown in the local displays in different sections of 
the city. Streets, houses, and public buildings 
were gay with flags and bunting. Posters based 
on scenes in the pageant and signs to mark his- 
toric localities were made by high school pupils. 

The National Playground Association of 
America has passed the following resolutions :— 

As a nation we have largely passed beyond the 
village stage, so that in modern city life the prob- 
lem of civic celebration becomes a very great 
problem. There is nearly universal condemna- 
tion of our present common methods of celebrat- 
ing Independence Day. Much valuable con- 
structive work has been done and is being done in 
the endeavor to find a suitable celebration to 
substitute for the traditional one. We would call 
special attention to the kind of work that has 
been done in Springfield, Mass., during the past 
seven years along this line. We indorse this 
work as resulting in celebrations that are safe, ap- 
propriate, inspiring, and educative, and we believe 
that such celebrations combine important lessons 
in civic co-operation and community life. We 
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believe that the way a nation celebrates its holi- 
days is one true test of its civilization. We hold 
that a true conception of Independence Day is 
equally appealing to people of all races, and that 
celebrations such as have been considered are on 
a level worthy of the day that is being celebrated. 
We indorse all movements for safe and sane 
civic celebrations, and will aid such movements in 
a constructive way by preparing and distributing 
programs for civic celebrations of Independence 
Day and other public holidays. We. discounte- 
nance the use of dangerous explosives, such as 
dynamite, and the use of pistols and revolvers in 
the celebration of Independence Day and other 
holidays.” 

Since most of the 16,000 killed and wounded 
in three years were school children there is every 
reason why the teachers should join this life- 
saving movement. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


Seven years have signified much to this institu- 
tion, more than to any other of the local educa- 
tional institutions in New England. In agricul- 
tural investigation and education especially it 
has had a remarkable development. When Dr. 
George E. Fellows became president there was but 
one professor or instructor doing all the work in 
this department; now there are twelve, and the 
latest and best building erected by the state is for 
agriculture. The first agricultural car to be sent 
out over a state was by the University of Maine. 
There had been corn-exploiting trains in the corn 
belt, but none for the general instruction of 
farmers. This university has one of the most 
successful agricultural short courses in the United 
States, there being 550 in attendance at the last 
short course session. In poultry investigation 
this university literally leads the world, and in 
poultry education it is second only to Cornell. 
They have a hen that laid 259 eggs last year, and 
many that approached 250. One cow gave 
15,922 quarts of milk and made 521 pounds of but- 
ter fat last year; that is, she made more than a 
pound and a half of butter a day. 

In the seven years there have been erected 
nineteen new. buildings, the best on the campus. 
Best of all, however, is the raising of the scholas- 
tic standard in all lines, while at the same time 
carrying the numbers up to 950 in the university 
course. The university is no longer an institu- 
tion of mere local flavor and interest, but is one 
of the widely known and universally appreciated 
state educational institutions in the country. 
There is no country in the world in which the 
agricultural educational interests do not know 
and highly appreciate the University of Maine. 

From a college without university standards of 
admission or of graduation, with only a few de- 
partments, and these mostly academic, from an 
institution purely local.and subject to local politi- 
cal caprice and interference by the meddling of 
any aggrieved man or interest in the vicinity, it has 
risen to a strictly standardized university with all 
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departments, complete equipment, national and 
international reputation. All New England has 
reason to be proud of the rank attained by the 
University of Maine. 
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GO IT ALONE. 


Railroad accidents often occur because a con- 
ductor or an engineer decides to go on his own 
judgment or impressions. It is almost impossible 
to get an efficient railroad man who is content to 
obey orders implicitly. He wants to put his own 
personality into it. He puts his judgment above 
that of the despatchers. 

Many teachers fail at the same point. They are 
so afraid of “machinery” that they forget how in- 
dispensable team work is. If the principal is equal 
to his responsibility he should give the signal for 
class work, and if the superintendent is the man for 
the place he should give the signals for the princi- 
pals. It is unsafe and unwise to go it alone all 
down the line. 


A WHOLESOME SUGGESTION. 


The National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education has submitted to President 
Taft a report on “The Relation of Industrial Train- 
ing to the General System of Education in the 
United States.” The report takes the need for 
more industrial life as a self evident and long ac- 
knowledged fact, and lays particular stress upon 
the need for a comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
statistical investigation with reference to the fol- 
lowing points: (1) The needs of the different 
states and localities for skilled persons in the 
trades; (2) the character of the curricula and the 
service of existing industrial and apprentice 
schools in the United States; (3) the relation of 
existing industrial schools to the general educa- 
tional system of their state and of their region; (4) 
the lessons to be learned from industrial schools 
in foreign countries. The report recommends 
that the above investigation be entrusted to the 
United States Bureau of Education and that the 
financial support necessary be furnished by Con- 
gress. It is encouraging to have such a whole- 
some suggestion. Heretofore the tendency has 
been to ignore the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in all this industrial educational outlook. 
Here is evidence of sanity for which there is cause 
for rejoicing. 


TEACHERS OF FRANCE. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphal march through 
Europe has no more significant episode than in 
relation to his address in Paris. The Temps 
immediately issued the following statement :— 

“The impression produced by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lecture on ‘The Duties of a Citizen in a Republic,’ 
delivered at the Sorbonne April 23, has been such 
that we have determined to send copies of it to all 
the school teachers in France and the rectors of 
preparatory schools. Fifty-seven thousand active 
teachers in France will within a few days each re- 
ceive the full text of Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture with 
the compliments of the Temps.” 
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TO AID PITTSBURG TEACHERS. 


Professor John Brashear, who represents An- 
drew Carnegie in many things, has rented a suite 
of offices where he.and others will handle the busi- 
ness of Carnegie relative to the distribution of 
proceeds from an endowment fund recently 
created by Mr. Carnegie for the public school 
teachers of Pittsburg, Pa. This fund will produce 
$12,000 yearly in interest over the running ex- 
penses of the office. 


THE DOWN AND OUT. 


What to do and what not to do when you are 
down and out is not easily appreciated by all. 
Fortunately most superintendents leave the city 
and are not troubling their successor. More 
fortunately many others who remain realize the 
value of the reputation for being a good loser, but 
* occasionally a man forfeits all professional respect 
by his course of action. The temptation is often 
great, so is the virtue of resistance. Recently an 
ex-superintendent, one of the best men in the ser- 
vice in his day, has been indicted for libel for issu- 
ing circulars over an anonymous name. None 
who know him will believe him guilty, but if it 
should be proved it would be one of the worst pro- 
fessional scandals on record. He lost nothing of 
professional standing by being defeated, but if he 
is guilty, as indicted, nothing can reinstate him 
professionally. Defeat need never hurt, but un- 
professional conduct bars all success. 


A GOOD MOVE. 


Chancellor Strong of the Kansas State Univer- 
sity announces the privilege of nominating a stu- 
dent to a Kansas University fellowship each year 
to ten educational institutions in the state. The 
institutions this year are Baker, Friends, and Ot- 
tawa Universities, Bethany, Emporia, Fairmount, 
Southwestern, Washburn, Midland, and McPher- 
son Colleges. Each school may nominate a fel- 
low to the university each year. The fellow so 
chosen may elect the department in which he will 
work at the Kansas University. An allowance of 
$380 for the year goes with each fellowship. 


McGINNIS TO NEW JERSEY. 


Superintendent L. E. McGinnis of Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the ablest men in the state. 
Scholarly, professional, skilful in administration, 
personally adapted to leadership, he has been at 
the front in the Keystone state for several years. 
But. Pennsylvania is the state of small educational 
salaries and Steelton was paying this able educa- 
tor only $2,500. | New Jersey is a state of good 
salaries and New Brunswick pays him something 
worth while, $3,500. Pennsylvania’s low salaries 
are largely due to the fact that she almost never 
goes outside for a teacher or superintendent, and 
New Jersey gets the best men from Pennsylvania 
and other states because there is never inbreeding 
there. The loss of Mr. McGinnis ought to be an 
object lesson to Pennsylvania, 
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SUPERVISION IN TEXAS. 


Texas has led all other southern states in pro- 
vision for professional supervision. Two-thirds 
of all the pupils in the state are now under expert 
supervision. County supervision has taken a 
long stride forward. The salaries of county su- 
perintendents are from $900 to $1,600, depending 
upon the number of pupils in the county. Every 
county with 3,000 children in school must have a 
county superintendent, who must devote his entire 
time to the schools, and the salary cannot be less 
than $900. Texas has 243 counties. 


‘ 


Rochester, N. Y., has in three years built up a 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund of $43,000, and four 
principals and eighteen teachers have been retired 
thereon. 


It is generally agreed that the three things 
which rural schools can wisely do, industrially, are 
about cows, about fowl, and about gardens. 


Who has anything like the opportunity of 
moulding into noble manhood and womanhood as 
many children as has the teacher? 


It is important that teachers have more money. 
It is also important that they get the most they 
can get from each dollar. 


You must not get on the nerves of your pu- 
pils any more than they should be allowed to get 
on your nerves, 


It is suggested that we have a pure food law for 
the original form of spelling. No occasion for 
this now. 


Black-eyed Susan is the state flower of Mary- 
land by a vote of 200,000 school children of the 
state. 


Never underestimate the influence of the 
weather on yourself or on the children. 

Eleven states require at least six years of school 
life before children can be employed. 


What is your teaching likely to mean to the life 
of the children ten years hence? 


In 1890 there were 200,000 students in the high 
schools, now there are 700,000. 


There should be some legal means of squelch- 
ing a grouchy nuisance. 


The zeal over the out-door school flag has 
somewhat abated. 


Iowa has closed about 100 schools through con- 
solidation. 


National Education Association, Boston, 
July 2-8. 


The art of teaching is as important as the sci- 
ence. 


A good joke is often a good tonic for the class, 
Self-criticism is good if it is good. 


Sectionalism is weak and wicked, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 547.] 


tionship that he sustains to the school is precisely 
that which he should sustain to society in later 
life. By contributing to the common good he 
also increases in every way his own happiness. 
The courtesy which is characteristic of the Eng- 
lish children is a very valuable asset when they 
leave school. Those who have had experience in 
chorus conducting, either with children or adults, 
know the magical effect of the co-operative spirit. 
I am not assuming that all the English boys, even 
in the schools I visited, were permanently enthu- 
siastic over their respective teachers, but exter- 
nally the evidence of a general feeling of good fel- 
lowship was always present, and they seemed to en- 
joy their singing splendidly. 

In their music, as in their athletics, each boy 
received his share of attention. ‘They all learned 
how to stand, how to breathe, how to sing all the 
vowel sounds, etc., and with characteristic Eng- 
lish thoroughness, each one got it. It was the 
exceptional thing not to have every pupil in the 
room singing. ‘I have been speaking mainly of 
the boys, for several of the schools I visited were 
for boys only; but the girls sang equally as well, 
except where some boys were specially trained 
for choirs. 

The English people are broader in their con- 
ceptions Of patriotism than those countries that 
insist on learning their own patriotic songs exclu- 
sively. We heard the leading folk songs and 
patriotic songs of all countries, including several 
of our own, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Ken- 
tucky Home,” and “Yankee Doodle,” the last of 
which, I suspect, was prepared as a special treat 
for us. We were greatly pleased to see the chil- 
dren’s eyes snap with the spirit of fun when they 
were singing this song to us. Their Italian “a’s”’ 
in “Yankee” and “dandy” gave an English flavor 
to it. Outside of London the pronunciation of 
vowel sounds is much more favorable for singing 
than in the greater part of the United States. 
The dialect of some parts of London is in ill favor 
with the voice trainers, however. 

The Tonic Sol-fa system of writing music which 
has been in very general use in England for about 
a generation is gradually yielding to the staff 
system. Its special merits have probably been 
somewhat over-emphasized, but it has performed 
a considerable service in making music more ac- 
cessible to the mass of the people, and when it 
was first devised it was sorely needed, but now 
that so much has been done to unfold music to the 
child in the natural way for a child to learn music, 
there is no longer much demand for such a special 
system. 

Before making any comparison between Eng- 
land and America in regard to school music, it 
will be necessary to note a few conditions that 
powerfully affect musical education in each of the 
countries. 

In England nearly everybody sings. The re- 
sult is that the children are not such strangers to 
music on entering school as they often are in the 
United States. In England the music used in 
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churches is not only of better quality, but it is bet- 
ter sung than in America. In London I heard the 
Salvation army sing a good religious hymn in a 
devotional spirit. Judged by the standard of re- 
ligious music, it compared favorably with any that 
I heard elsewhere. In England the musical con- 
tests between military bands stimulate them to a 
high degree of efficiency, and they pride them- 
selves in the fine quality of music work done, while 
in our country a large percentage of the brass 
bands only vitiate public taste both by the charac- 
ter of the stuff used and the manner of perform- 
ing it. Their street music is much better than 
ours, 

They are not afflicted with “rag time” music. 
The only rag time song I heard outside of a music 
hall was sung by a couple of Americans in the 
slum district of London. They were trying to sell 
their songs, but were making very slow progress. 

Their music halls correspond to our vaudeville, 
and we might, so far as music is concerned, call it 
even. If they have less spice in their programs 
they also have less of coarseness. I did not get 
much definite data concerning the use of musical 
comedy, but I suspect we are greater sinners in 
making music play the roll of a pack horse than 
the English are. If not, England will certainly 
have much to answer for. 

There are other conditions which make the 
music teacher’s task easier in England than in 
America. The English people are not so eager 
in their pursuit of commercial success as the 
Americans. They have more time to submit 
themselves to refining influences. As a nation, 
they have their standards well established, and 
they need only to be preserved, while in our com- 
paratively new country they need often to be 
created. 

On the other hand the United States has some 
very decided advantages in regard to public 
school music. Our text-books are incomparably 
ahead of England’s. Our method of teaching 
music to children is much more in harmony with 
the natural processes of a child’s development 
than theirs. They train the children’s voices so 
well that we are disposed to overlook their faults, 
but much of their work is very crude. I saw no 
evidence that they had anything of the spirit of the 
modern movement in school music, by which the 
child’s musical experience, developed in him by 
means of rote songs during his first year or two in 
school, is used as a basis for growth in technical 
skill. But the English people are conservative. 
Arnold of Rugby said that it takes a mustard 
poultice on their feet to start them. They are 
only now breaking away from the old alphabet 
method of teaching children to read, and we had 
dropped that about a generation before we 
dropped the old scale method of teaching chil- 
dren to read music. A striking illustration of the 
contrast between the conservative Englishman 
and the alert American was shown in one of the 
last schools I visited in England and one of the 
first I visited on returning to the United States, 
The Englishman was teaching a fifth grade class, 
in rather laborious and abstract way, some facts 
concerning the staff. It was a very serious piece 
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of business for all concerned. In the other school 
the teacher distributed some ruled paper, sang 
some melodies, and the class reproduced them on 
the paper quickly and accurately. They were so 
deeply absorbed in using the staff that they had 
not taken the trouble to learn much about it. 

Public school education means more in the 
United States than in England. The most dis- 
heartening feature of the English school work is 
that at the age of about fourteen practically the 
entire school will make their exit for work of one 
kind or another. Some very bright pupils will 
have the opportunity of going on by means of 
scholarships. 

In our country varying numbers will go on 
through the high school and some through the 
university, but the invitation is always there and 
each one carves out his future for himself. This 
exerts a great influence on music teaching. We 
assume a good future for the pupils, and we aim to 
equip them for it. We, in many of our schools, 
are giving work in musical appreciation which will 
prove to be of as great value in later life as any- 
thing studied in the high schools in proportion to 
the time involved. This work will be rapidly ex- 
tended by the use of the pianola. 

If the American people are not interested in 
art it is because they have not taken time to find 
out what art is. They are interested in boys and 
girls, and they are coming to be more and more 
interested in whatever will contribute to the high- 
est and best development of these boys and girls. 
And what better field could music want? When 
the campaign for supplying pure food for the com- 
ing generation is solved there will be a campaign 
for pure atmosphere for the coming generation to 
breathe, moral atmosphere, and esthetic atmos- 
phere, and the American people will have it, and 
public music will make a valuable contribution 
‘towards it.—Journal of School Music. 


A GOLDEN RULE POLICE. 


BY CHIEF OF POLICE KOHLER, 
Cleveland. 

Throughout the period of my twenty-years’ 
connection with the Cleveland force, the police 
had done as police do everywhere with drunks and 
disorderly persons, petty thieves, bad boys, and 
small offenders generally—we ran them in. It 
was the accepted rule on the force, and had been 
since its beginning; and no one apparently 
stopped to consider whether these arrests did any 
real good which was at all comparable with the 
suffering and humiliation that they caused. I 
had given confused study and some not very en- 
lightening observation to the matter for years, 
and the more I examined into the system, the less 
cause I found to be proud of it. Not only did the 
arrests not produce good results; they did posi- 
tive harm, bringing disgrace and suffering to 
countless innocent persons in no way responsi- 
ble for the acts of the careless, mischievous, or 
even, if you will, malicious first offender. Every 
day I found at police stations and’in police courts 
a crowd of friends and relatives in tears, some- 
times feeble parents and weeping wives with chil- 
dren in their arms, and more children clinging to 
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their skirts—all there to witness the degradation 
of those whom they loved. And what was the 
result? A hasty trial, and usually, since the of- 
fence was a trivial one, a reprimand and subse- 
quent discharge. Occasionally the offender was 
fined, and that was a “result,” to be sure, but it 
was the weeping wife and children who paid, 
robbed of the necessaries of life in order to fur- 
nish a few dollars for the city treasury. It could 
not be claimed that the whole process, from start 
to finish, accomplished one particle of good. I 
came to that conclusion after watching it day 
after day for years,and I am more firmly con- 
vinced of it now than ever before. I had occasion 
to talk with these unfortunates frequently, and it 
struck me that it was our business, as police offi- 
cers, to help them; that the public had a right to 
expect that we would know and recognize the 
difference between a common thief and a mis- 
chievous boy.—The Home Herald, Chicago. 


UNFOLDING LIFE. 


BY J. W. CRABTREE, 
Peru, Nebraska. 


[Response to the toast, “Unfolding Life,” at a recent 
banquet. ] 

A students’ banquet is an occasion when we naturally 
recall and appreciate in an unusual degree evidences of 
genuine friendship. The strongest ties are home ties, 
but akin to these and almost equal to them are the ties 
of friendship formed during school life. These friend- 
ships not only appeal to the tenderest in our hearts, but 
they form ties that can never be severed; ties so strong 
that no outside force can ever destroy them. Like the 
poet’s vase in which roses are kept:— 

“You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you. will, 
But the scent cf the roses will cling to it still.” 
These friendships are the influences that unfold our 

lives in the right direction. These are the influences 
that not only make us mean more to ourselves, but that 
make our living mean more to our associates and to so- 
ciety. Mary Frances Butts explains in a beautiful poem, 
“Unfolding Life,” using the water lily as an example. 
First the poet addresses the water lily at the edge of 
the river thus:— 
“O star on the breast of the river! 
O marvel of blooni and grace! 
Did you fall right down from heaven, 
Out of the sweetest place? 
You are white as the thoughts of an angel, 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 


Did you grow in the Golden City, 
My pure and radiant one?’ 


To which the water lily replies:— 


“Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven; 

None gave me my saintly white; 

It slowly grew from the darkness, 
Down in the dreary night. 

From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace: 

White souls fall not, O my poet, 

They rise to the sweetest place.” 

So life is not a dry leaf carried hither and thither by 
every wind that blows. It is not a bark out on the 
ocean wafted about by the waves and the winds. Life 
is rooted to the earth, but it unfolds into the heavens. 
First the bud, then the leaf, then the flower, and then 
the fruit. The little child is the bud of hope; its intel- 
lect, its ability, its capacity, its soul unfolding year by 
year, even from the cradle to the grave. The bud of 
hope in infancy; the fiower of promise in old age; the 
ripened fruit only in the life beyond. 
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PROGRAMS FOR RHETORICAL EXERCISES.—(V.) 
BY EMMA SHAW LOWE. 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 


The Cap that Fits: (one male, two female). 
A Fancy from Fontenelle.2 
A Fairy Tale.z 
The Idyl of the Carps (one male, one female). 
Good Night, Babette.: 
Molly Trefusis.2 
In the Royal Academys (one male, one female). 
The Child Musician.3 
A Sonnet in Dialogues (one male, one female). 
10. A Gentleman of the Old Schools 
11. A Gentlewoman of the Old School.s 
12. A Dialogue from Plato3 (one male, one female). 
13. Secrets of the Heart: (two female). 
14. ‘Tu Quoque3 (one male, one female). 
1. “Proverbs in Porcelain.” 
2. “At the Sign of the Lyre.” 
3. “Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
4 
5 


AP 


“Vers de Societe.” 
“Poems of the Eighteenth Century.” 


VALUE OF SCHOOL GARDENS. 


The school garden idea is as yet only beginning to 
show its value. _Last year more than a thousand barren 
lots in Philadelphia were transformed into gardens by 
ambitious children. Who can say that the young farm- 
ers were not made better for the training they thus re- 
ceived; for being kept off the streets; for the thought 
that they were actually accomplishing something of a 
practical nature—for the “grown-up” feeling of inde- 
pendence that comes with knowledge that they may be 
thus capable of earning money, no matter how little the 
‘sum? As yet a health-giving, mind-broadening influ- 
ence alone, the school garden is developing into one of 
the valuable adjuncts of public education. It opens 
the way for aj-plying a practical elementary knowledge 
at least to the production of food staples, and ultimately 
it may turn the thoughts of many city lads as they 
reach manhood to the question whether they cannot do 
better for themselves in agriculture than in overcrowded 
stores and trades.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


JAPANESE IN HAWAII. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Of the 48,934 persons engaged in sugar production in 
Hawaii, 33,498 are Japanese, or seventy-three per cent. 
In 1894 the figures were 21,294 and 13,884 respectively. 
The total sugar production increased from 153,342 tons 
in 1894 to 440,017 in 1907. 

In the last four years the birth rate of Japanese in 
Hawaii has been 2,200 a year. Japanese women in the 
islands number 19,609, an increase of 2,300 in three 
years. 

Hawaii has a Japanese male population of 42,082, of 
whom 22,473 are unmarried. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have twenty-six places of 
Christian worship, but only seven have buildings worthy 
of the name of church. In a plea for better wages the 
Japanese say: “It goes without saying that the Japanese 
are ambitious enough that they have better places of 
worship and that they may build them with their own 
money, and pay out of their own pockets the salaries of 
the men who minister to them the heavenly manna. 
This ambition cannot be realized at the present rate of 
wages. Even at the present time the ordinary expenses 
for the maintenance of the churches are borne by the 
members, which are in the neighborhood of $30 per 
month. Hitherto their churches were mostly built with 
the money contributed by their American friends.” 

In ten years the Buddhist temples in Hawaii have in- 
creased from six to thirty-two, a gain of twenty-six. 
These were built entirely with Japanese money. The 
most expensive one cost $20,200, and the cheapest $600. 
The majority cost from $600 to $1,000 each. 

In Hawaii there are fifty-nine Japanese schools, with 
4,631 pupils and eight teachers. By religions their clas- 


sification is:— 
Schools. Pupils. Teachers. 


Non-denominational ........ 33 1,974 36 

4,631 80 
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BOOK TABLE. 


RARA ARITHMETICA. A Catalog of the Arithmetics 
Written Before the Year MDCI, with a Description of 
those in the Library of George Arthur Plimpton of 
New York. By David Eugene Smith of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. (6%x9%.) [lustrated. 506. 

pp. Price, one volume, $5.00; edition de luxe, two 
volumes, vellura, $20. 

There is no other book to compare with this, and there 
will be no other. This is a startling statement, but 
that it is justified will appear when it is understood that 
in all the world there is no other such collection of arith- 
metics as this of George Arthur Plimpton, and that there 
is to-day no one who could make such admirable use of 
the material as can David Eugene Smith, who has done 
this work so well that there is not likely to be occasion 
for anyone to write upon this world renowned collection, 
the third ever attempted, the first by an MHnglish or 
American scholar, the largest of rare arithmetics before 
the seventeenth century ever gathered, and the only one 
without a commercial spirit and by one with adequate 
scholarship. Here are, indeed, three times as many as 
were ever before in any library. So complete is this 
collection, that, witheut its treasures, it will be impos- 
sible to rival it. Indeed, so far as is known, there were 
not twenty-five arithmetics of any consequence made 
prior to 1601 which are not in Mr. Plimpton’s library. 
And of these twenty-five many are only known of by in- 
cidental reference, and are not believed to have been in 
existence for three hundred years. The jmportance of 
“Rara Arithmetica” may be faintly imagined when at- 
tention is called to the fact that the nearest rival to this 
book was written sixty years ago, and catalogs 120, 
while this catalog of Mr. Plimpton’s arithmetics contains 
1,200. The descriptions of these 1,200 rare books are 
highly important and interesting. The first printed 
arithmetic was made in 1472. One great value of “Rara 
Arithmetica” is in the hundreds of reproductions of title 
pages and other pages of the rarest of these books. Of 
course the twenty-dollar edition will be in the posses- 
sion of every one who can afford it, but the five-dollar 
edition is so beautiful that there is no occasion for one 
to have the de luxe edition except as a luxury. 


A HOLIDAY WITH THE BIRDS. Their Plumage, 
Their Song, Nesting, and Daily Habits. By Jeannette 
Marks and Julia Moody, authors of “Little Busy- 
bodies.” New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. LI- 
lustrated. 212 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Miss Marks and Miss Moody have certainly struck a 
rich lead, as they say in mining life, and the wonder is 
that no one has earlier discovered the charm of a story 
of real boy and girl life set in true-to-nature bird life. 
Their first book, “Little Busybodies,” told in a vivacious 
way of the holiday life of five wide-awake children who 
learned all sorts of wonderful things about bees, crick- 
ets. and beetles. Now this book continues the genuine 
children’s story of the way the little folk go swimming, 
picnicking, berrying, sailing, motor-boating, breakfast- 
ing out of doors, and having all sorts of the jolliest 
romps. Their fun is always heightened by learning won- 
derful things—-always scientific facts—about birds, by 
keeping their eyes open to their habits. The story gives 
a relish for all this, because there is always somewhat 
of inspiration to learn more of the wonders of nature 
for one’s self. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, 
HEALTH, AND EDUCATION. By Henry Griscom 
Parsons. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. Cloth. 
illustrated. 226 pp. Price, $1.00. net. 

This children’s garden book is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated, clear and explicit in statement. and 
abounds in important facts. It is the contention of the 
book that gardens furnish much that is needed in the 
education of children, and the aim of it is to show, prac- 
tically, how this gardening should be carried on to bring 
about the best results. The author believes that many 
of the large problems troubling society should be met by 
a better education of each generation of children, and 
advocates the garden as a feasible place to implant the 
seeds of a well-balanced conception of the rules of the 
great game of life. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. The Principles of 


Business Organization and System and the Actual 
Methods of Business Operation and Management. By 
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Carl C. Parsons and others. Chicago, 
The System Company. 

This is a business man’s book from an entirely new 
point of view, both in its conception, evolution, and prac- 
tical details. It is a book that suggests and _ directs. 
When the University of Michigan established its course 
in commerce and business management it appointed as 
lecturer on the principles of business method and sys- 
tem Carl C. Parsons—an accountant, branch manager of 
an office equipment concern. This was the first time 
that the methods and systems: of business, as actually 
used in operation, were reduced to their fundamental 
principles. No untried theories or abstract generalities 
were exploited; only plans of organization and methods 
of management in successful every-day use were given 
place. With these lectures as a basis, this book has 
been prepared. The material has been re-written, and 
much new matter has been added to give it a broad 
scope covering the whole field of business. The oper- 
ating systems and managing methods of more than a 
hundred businesses were studied and drawn upon to in- 
sure the accuracy and practicality of every principle pre- 
sented and every method described. Charts and forms 
show the most modern methods and _ recent improve- 
ments in organization and system. 


New York: 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS. By Professor 
Benjamin M. Duggar of Cornell University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. S8yo. Cloth. Illustrated. 508 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

Plant pathology is not only an interesting but also an 
exceedingly valuable branch of research; and this au- 
thor seems to be an expert in this line of study. His 
work is designed as a text-book for university or college 
instruction primarily, but at the same time it is to pre- 
sent scientific information on plant diseases for all those 
who are concerned with agricultural or arboreal life. 
Judging by the almost endless pieces of information here 
given, it would seem as if everything belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom has its enemies. But he _ restricts 
himself to the fungoidal enemies, describing them with 
minutest detail, and outlining the treatment necessary 
to their eradication. It is a marvelously comprehensive 
work, in fact it seems as if the author's keen sight has 
not overlooked any instance of plant decay. The illus- 
trations are many, and not a few of them most graphic. 
It cannot fail to be a work of great value to the techni- 
cal student and of deep interest to the general reader. 


THE WOOSTER FOURTH READER. By Lizzie E. 
Wooster. Chicago: Wooster & Co. Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. 

The author has prepared, with great skill and abound- 
ing good sense, a Fourth Grade Reader. The selections 
are quite out of the ordinary. They are all interesting 
to boys and girls of this age, and to an unusual extent 
they have a moral purpose. One of the temperance les- 
sons is “Drinking a Farm.” Other lessons have sugges- 
tive titles as “Gossip Town,” “Hoe Your Own Row,” 
“Hoe Out Your Row,” “Keep a Stiff Upper Lip,” “Keep 
Your Troubles to Yourself,” “Paddle Your Own 
Canoe,” “The Fool of the Family,” ‘The Little Lazy 
Cloud,” “The Price of a Drink.’’ No one would venture 
to criticise the insertion of one of Eugene Field's poems, 
but there will be those who will question the advisabil- 
ity of the style in “Seein’ Things.” 


HOW AMERICANS ARE GOVERNED.. By Crittenden 
Marriott. New York: Harper & Bros. 12mo. Cloth. 
373 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In a very concise and clear manner this work treats of 
government in its principles and workings in nation, 
state, and city. The author acknowledges bis apprecia- 
tion of the suggestions helpful towards the preparation 
of the volume by Dr. James Sullivan, principal of the 
Boys’ high school of Brooklyn, whose aid in the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter along pedagogical lines the 
author recognizes as of the highest value. Certainly the 
entire matter is presented in a capital way, such as a 
student would be likely to find decidedly helpful. The 
field of government in this country is a very wide one, 
but the writer traverses it all in a terse but not slip-shod 
manner. The author is to be respected for his precision 
of statement, and the fine English in which he expresses 
sr ging The book easily ranks among the best of its 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Small Gardens for Small Gardeners.” By L. C. Flint. Price, 50 
cents.——"Proof of Design in Creation.” By M. A. Kavanagh. 
Price, 10 cents. yoy . Flanagan ee: 

‘Extract from Official Papers Relating to the Isthmian Canal.” 
New York: Parker P. Simmons. 

“The Rescue of Cuba.”’ By A. 8. Draper.—_—‘‘Around the World 
(Book V. in New Century Geography Series). By 8. W. C. To!man and 
C. F. Carroll. Price,60 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“French Secondary Schools.’’ F. E. Farrington. Price, 
$2.50.——‘* Education and Citizenship in India.’’ By Leonard Aliston. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Gilbert Arithmetics,”’ Books I,II, III. By C. H. Gleason and 
C. B. Gilbert. New York: C. B. Gilbert & Co. 

**Milton Bradley—A Successful Man.” Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company. 

“The Laurel Primer,” By F. 8. Hyer. Price, 30 cents. Chicage: 
The Laurel Book 

“Play.” By E. D, Angell. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Every-Day Business for Women.” By M. A. Wilbur. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘Southern Orators.” Selected and edited by J. M. McConnell. 
Price, 25 cents.——‘‘Tbhe American Rural Schoo].’’ By H. W. Foght. 


Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Making Good.”’ Price, 60 cents.- —**Little Miss Fales.”” By E. B. 
Knipe and A. A. Knipe. Price, $1.25.-—‘‘Travels at Home.” By 
Mark Twain. Price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 


“The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman.” By Fabian Franklin. Price, 
$3.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘The Boston Museum of Fine Arts.’ By J. De W. Addison. 
“Kilmeny of the Orchard.” By L. M. Montgomery. Price, $1.25.—— 
“A Cavalier of Virginia.” By G. E. T. Roberts. Price, $1.50. 
Boston : L. C. Page & Co. 

“Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and Education.” By 
H. C. Parsons. NeW York: Sturgis & Walton. 

“All Around Asia.” By J. W. Redway.——“Ben, the Black Bear.”’ 
By W. H. Wright. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Stories of the King.”” By James Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“The Mother Goose Primer,”’ By Belle shoe Price, 32 cents.—— 
Plane By Fletcher Durell. Price, $1.25. New 
York : Charles E. Merrill Company. 

‘Among School Gardens.” By M. L. Greene. Price, $1.25. New 
York : Charities Publication Committee. 


“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 


Winslow’s Geography Readers 


AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 


Charles P. Sinnott, Bridgewater Normal Schcol 
Bridgewater., Mass.: 


Mr. Winslow has done a good piece of work: 
There ought to be a good demand for such a series. 
It supplements the ordinary text with a large 
amount of valuable and basal information wel! 
within the grasp of the children in the grades for 
which it is designed. It covers the field well, and 
brings out many interesting causal relations. The 
questions at the ends of sections and for review are 
excellent. 


F. A. Millidge, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Virginia : 
I find much to admire in this series. 
Jane Perry Cool, Chicago Normal School, Chicago, 
Illinois : 
I have read tle :e1¢s wil 
heartily endorse it as a whole. 


Five books. About 200 pages each. 
Maps and illustrations. Price 50 cents. 


I. The Earth and Its People. Il. The United 
States. Ill. Our American Neighbors. 
Europe, VY. Distant Countries: Asia, Africa, 
Australia, 


New York 


and 
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May 19, 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 19, 20, 21: Annual Conference at 
Dartmouth College. ’ 


May 26, 27: Wisconsin County Super- 
intendents’ Association, LaCrosse. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
- tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 
June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 

June 28-July 2: The second Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
tion, Boston. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 

September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historicai 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FRYEBURG. Miss Anna Bar- 
rows of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, will give a 
course of lectures before the students 
of Fryeburg Academy .this spring. 
She will also conduct a series of six 
demonstrations. The subjects for the 
lectures will be as follows: May 9, 
“Fundamental Foods’; May 16, 
“Food for a Day”; May 23, “Diet for 
Different Ages and Occupations”; 
May 31, “Table Customs”; June 6, 
question box. Demonstrations: Prin- 
ciples of Cookery, Milk and Eggs. 
Fish and Meats, Vegetables, Grains 
Teachers,” “High Schools and College 
and Bread, Cake and Pastry. 


VERMONT. 


LUNENBURG. A supervision dis- 
trict has recently been formed, com- 
prising the towns of Lunenburg, 
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Guildhall, -and Waterford. H. H. 
Burbank bas been elected superin- 
tendent. 

ROCHESTER. A supervision dis- 
<rict is contemplated by the union of 
the towns of Rochester, Granville, 
Hancock, and Stockbridge. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STAMFORD. The following offi- 
cers of the Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Association for the year 1910-1911 
were elected at the last annual meet- 
ing: President, Frederick 8. Camp, 
Stamford; vice-presdient, A. C. Will- 
sop, Greenwich; chairman executive 
committee, William B. Kelsey, 
Bridgeport: secretary, Julia B. Banks, 
Fairfield; treasurer, 8S. P. Williams, 
Bridgeport. The next meeting will 
be held April 28, 1911. 

MIDDLETOWN. The pupils of 
the high school gave a delightful eu- 
tertainment May 6 before a large au- 
dience. Among other numbers on 
the program the Classical Club of 
the school gave a short play in Latin; 
the French Club one in that lan- 
guage, and the German Club one in 
German. Each was a very creditable 
performance. 


CEN CRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Nearly three times as 
many men as women attend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. There are 
2.560 men and 1,387 women enrolled 
this year, including 1,305 men and 
977 women in the college of letters 
and science. The professional 
schools have few women students ex- 
cepting in home economics, where 
there are fifty-two. In the college of 
agriculture there are seven women, 
three of whom are taking graduate 
work. In the college of engineering 
there is one woman, in the school of 
medicine two, in the commerce 
course two, in the pharmacy course 
one, and in the chemistry course one, 


IOWA.* 


The southeastern Iowa _ teachers 
met at Ottumwa April 7, 8, 9. More 
than 1,000 were in attendance. One 
noticeable feature in the program 
was mentioned by Professor Hark- 
ness of Fairfield, lowa. He has been 
in schooi work in Iowa for many 
years, and he found topics not unlike 
topics the teachers discussed more 
than forty years ago: ‘Co-operation 
of Parents,” “Better Prepared 
Entrances.” All are old yet ever 
new. Like Banquo’s ghost, they will 
not down. More attention is given, 
however, to the industrial educa- 
tion. To some of us “has-beens” it 
seems that real training and _ self- 
culture, self-discipline are being 
more and more neglected. The utili- 
tarianism continues to hold the 
masses. Specialization is so success- 
ful when it wins that the all-round 
man is lost to view because his suc- 
cess is felt by himself without his 
own ego advertising it. A. W. Stuart 
is superintendent of the city schools 
of Ottumwa. He has been in the po- 
sition a third of a century. If any 
one in Iowa holds a_ similar record 


* The tardiness in the appearance of 
this article is due to its miscarriage 
in the mails. 
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your correspondent does not now re- 
call the place. Superintendent Stuart 
is not old, either, in sense of feeble- 
ness. He is spry and calm and alert 
as a host equally as well as he was 
twenty-five years azo. He has some 
of the best buildings for his work in 
Iowa, and he has seen every founda- 
tion built since his official life began. 
Stuart and his teachers are hard to 
beat when a crowd of visitors must 
he cared for. They have a gift for 
entertaining born from the fullness 
of their hearts, and the old plant:a- 
tion “Massa” of Virginia fame could 
do no better than they do. We do 
not intend to comment on the pro- 
gram in detail, but to touch some of 
the points that appealed to us. Pro- 
fessor 8. H. Clark of Chicago Univer- 
sity gave a splendid argument favor- 


ing the advantages of literature help- 
ing the community. And State Su- 


perintendent Aley of Indiana was a 
inaster with the topic, “The Relation 
of Knowing to Teaching.” He im. 
pressed his hearers as a scholar ard a 
thinker. No one could hear him and 
hot want the teacher who knows 
that he knows what he knows well. 
Aley may not be in-the right political 
party for another term in office, but 
it seems a pity to lose the leadership 
of so good a man from so gocd a state 
as Indiana. The rural sehool prob- 
sein Was discussed by the teachers of 
rural schools and the county superin- 
tendents with State Superintendent 
Riggs in the latter Round Table. Yet 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annual Summer Sessin of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continne ‘or six weeks. 
rovgh courses in English, Classics 

Modern Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
tducation, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
tnre, and Agieete will be added this year. 
eurses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for gummer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION. 
415-419 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Offers high school graduates two-year and 
four-year Courses leading to certification as 
teacher of physical training and to academic 
title and degree. Summer session 1910 held 
at Madison, Wis., during summer session 
The University of Wisconsin. College year 
1910-11 begins Sept. 19. Write for illustrated 


‘The Normal College conducts a Physical 
training Teachers’ Bureau; registration 
restricted to graduates (1868-1910). 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
JULY G—AUGUST 16, 1910 


Courses by sixty specialists, 
representing thirty departments. 
For bulletin, address : 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University. 
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nothing new was. developed. All 
were agreed that the profitable coun- 
try school in Iowa:is an exception. 
The inefficient teacher was -blamed. 
So he was forty years ago. We were 
impressed that the leaders in educa- 
tiun are not awake to the fact that 
a solution for the country schools 
must be found. The fathers and 
mothers of the boys and girls of the 
country are more in earnest than 
ever, and the schools must do some- 
thing for them. Iowa suffered 
more than figures can tell by the poor 
eountry school, and as we interpret 
the farmer sentiment there must be 
an ending soon of this waste of 
money, but more—the terrible waste 
of the time of the children. Agricul- 
ture and garden and seed testing may 
help to divert the issue for a time, 
but the awakening is coming, and a 
more systematic and effective line will 
come ere you and I live our allotted 
time. 

Iowa has several candidates pros- 
pective for staté superintendent. 
While the three-term idea is the rule 
in lowa, yet Superintendent Riggs is 
to get good support in June primary 
for a fourth term by many who pre- 
fer to risk his leadership for the next 
general assembly work, where much 
effort is likely to be made for the re- 
vision of present school laws. Mr. 
Riggs has been a hard worker, and is 
looked upon as a practical man. 

Parsons’ College of Fairfield, Iowa, 
is to open a summer school June 13 to 
last four weeks. Last year was the 
first time Parsons tried this plan, and 
while the attendance was small the 
results were good, and the county su- 
perintendent finds much to approve 
in the work asshown on the new 
teachers in the county. Professor W. 
W. Silver is the one who is managing 
it this year, and he tells me the out- 
look is very promising for a profit- 
able term. 

Up to date no one has been chosen 
to succeed President Storm of the 
State College at Ames. President 
Storm will probably return to the 
church work as a minister. Profes- 
sor Curtiss of the college has many 
characteristics which commend that 
he be the one selected for the next 
president. But as dean of the agri- 
cultural department he is so success- 
ful that the college can hardly find it 
profitable to change him. In either 
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A Year Added to the Lifs of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 
A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 
The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


‘::: AND 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


ease he will do the college excellent 
service. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


In the midst of the pageantry and 
ceremonial which attend even upon 
death in the case of royalty, it is easy 
to lose sight of the purely human ele- 
ment in bereavement which is the 
same in palace and cottage. But if 
there were danger that this might be 
true with reference to the death of 
King Edward, it certainly, would be 
removed by the touching letter which 
Queen Alexandra addressed to the 
English people. It was not the queen 
but the afflicted wife, her heart heavy 
with grief but moved by the demon- 
strations of world-wide sympathy, 
and sustained by Christian faith, who 
wrote these simple and unaffected 
words; and the “sea-kings’ daughter 
from over the sea” who has been be- 
loved by the English people ever since 
her coming as a bride will be dearer 
than ever for this touching message. 


A BRIEF TRUCE. 


AS was intimated in this column 
last week, there can hardly be any- 
thing mere than a brief truce between 
the contending parties in England in 
consequence of King Edward’s death. 
The questions at issue are too vital 
and their adjustment has already 
been deferred too long to allow of 
any long postponement. The new 
king is no boy, but a mature man, 
who must be assumed to have fol- 
lowed the course of events with in- 
telligent interest, and although it is a 
little hard upon him to be called upon 
so soon to confront an epoch-making 
crisis, it cannot well be helped. The 
most that can be hoped is that there 
may be some subsidence in rancor, 
and a more conciliatory spirit in the 
search for a basis of compromise. 


THE RAILROAD BILL. 


The first important victory for the 
adininistration is the passage of the 
railroad bill by the House by a vote 
of 200 to 126. No Republican votes 
were cast against it, on the final pas- 
sage, and twelve Democrats voted for 
it. The commerce court feature of 
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M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


was retained, a motion to 
strike it out failing by a vote of 157 


the bill 


to 176. The most important amend- 
ments incorporated in the bill by the 
House are those which provide for 
the physical valuation of railroads by 
the interstate commerce commission, 
and include telegraph and telephone 
companies as common carriers under 
the terms of the act. The real strug- 
gle will come later in the conference 
cemmittee of the two houses. 


AN IMPORTANT INNOVATION. 


Criminal lawyers are greatly inter- 
ested and somewhat perplexed by an 
éntirely unprecedented intervention of 
the supreme court of the United 
States in terminating the sentence of 
a person convicted of crime on the 
ground that the punishment inflicted 
was “cruel and unusual,” and there- 
fore in violation of the eighth amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States. The case arose under the bill 
of rights of the Philippines, and af- 
fected an official in the lighthouse ser- 
vice in the islands; but the court ap- 
plied to it the principle embodied in 
the eighth amendment. This is the 
first instance of the kind in our his- 
tory, and it opens up large possibili- 
ties of appeals in the territories and 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 


Bonne pension chez Mme. Alary 4 Genéye; 
$35—$40 per month. For information send 
stamped envelope to 


Mrs. S. V. Kellerman, 
The Lamont, Washington, D.C. 


WATERVLIET, 


MENEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, Lis 


Establish 
Bearty 100 years ago, 
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the district of Columbia and in cases 
before the federal courts. 


THE LATEST SCANDAL. 


The latest legislative scandal has 
arisen in Illinois, where three mem- 
bers of the legislature have already 
confessed to receiving handsome 
bribes for casting their votes for the 
election of Mr. Lorimer to the United 
States Senate, and other confessions 
are expected. Senator Lorimer has 
declined to say anything on the 
ground that the things disclosed do 
not concern him; but the evidence as 
to the direct bribes and the “jack- 
pot” from which the corrupt legisla- 
tors drew their shares is too clear to 
be so easily disposed of. Senator 
Lorimer had a margin of only five 
votes in the final ballot, and the con- 
fession or conviction of two more 
bribed legislators would wipe out that 
margin. It is likely that the Senate 
will initiate an investigation on its 
own account. 


THE COSTA RICAN EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


The earthquake which wrecked 
Cartago, the ancient capital of Costa 
Rica, on May 4, takes its place among 
the most destructive seismic disturb- 
ances of recent times. The loss of 
life was at first placed at 500, but this 
proves to have been greatly below the 
truth, for more than 1,000 bodies have 
already been taken out of the ruins 
of the wrecked buildings, and it 
seems probable that at least half as 
nmiany more are still in the debris. 
This, for a town the total population 
of which was only about 10,000, is a 
frightful mortality. Several neigh- 
boring villages suffered severely, and 
in one of them the loss of life is esti- 
mated at 100. Details of the catas- 
trophe are lamentably tardy and 
meagre, but enough is known amply 
to justify the appeal of the National 
Red Cross for a relief fund. 


AT LAST. 


At last both houses of Congress 
have passed an appropriation provid- 
ing for the raising of the wreck of 
the battleship Maine, which for 
twelve years has lain in the harbor of 
Havana, concealing the bodies of the 
brave men who were overwhelmed in 
the mysterious catastrophe of the 
night of February 15, 1898. No one 
is able to assign any reason for the 
extraordinary delay of Congress in 
this matter; and it is not surprising 
that some should attribute it to a re- 
luctance to promete disclosures 
which might overthrow the generally 
accepted theory that the explosion 
which wrecked the Maine was caused 
by a submarine mine, discharged 
through Spanish treachery. The 
Spanish authorities have always in- 
sisted that the explosion was from 
within. Perhaps when the wreck is 
raised the full truth will be known. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH POLI- 
TICS. 


The second ballotings in France, 
although they affected more than 200 
seats in the new ehamber of deputies, 
did not alter in the least the relative 
position of parties. The so-called 
“bloc.” or Republican combination, 
retains its strength unimpaired, and 
will be able to carry out in the new 
parliament the radical policies en- 
tered upon in the last. So also in 
Spain, where elections for a new 
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WE ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing down the COPYBOOK 

a through which a nation of chirographic cripples has been de- 
veloped. 

E ARE CONSTRUCTIONISTS because we are TEACHING THOU- 
SAND OF TEACHERS every year how to teach their pupils a style of writ- 
ing which forces good posture and embraces LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE 
AND ENDURANCE, 

THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is a PROVED 
SUCCESS in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES in MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING 
are offered to teachers in schools in which the PALMER METHOD is adopted 
completely. The price of this course to others is ten dollars. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
32 EUnion Square - - = New York City 


Something new in drawing studies. 


COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
differ a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
treasuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charlies qom 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City : Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


A GRADED 


WM. J, ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It a to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CeICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
BOW BOSTON, MASS. 


from Saturday, June 11, to Thursday, 
June 16. 

Dr. Francis Greenleaf Allinson of 
Brown University, David Benedict ° 
professor of classical philology, has 
been chosen to fill the chair of Greek 
literature for the year 1910-1911 at 
the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. This institution 
is supported by several American 
universities and colleges, including 
Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins, 
+ and Brown, and these institutions se- 


lect each year a professor of Greek 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


chamber of deputies were held on 
the same days as the French reballot- 
ings, the government is assured of a 
working majority, and will be able to 
carry out the policy outlined by the 
premier on the eve of the election. 
To some extent, the issues in the two 
ceuntries were the same, for in both 
it is an expanding and aggressive lib- 
eralism which has won its way over 
conservative and ecclesiastical oppo- 
sition. 


from their faculties as the incumbent 
of the lectureship at Athens. The 
subject of Professor Allinson’s course 
of lectures will probably be “Greek 
Literature and Greek Topography.” 


The 142nd annual commencement 
will be observed at Brown University 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 an Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


AGENCY 


U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten St. 


Reecommnds Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 


When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Superintendent: —‘‘Alithe teachers you recommended are so far 
ueanty satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 
m amember of a Colorado School Board: —‘*Il am greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.”’ 
an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘‘I desire to th you for your promptness 
in helping me to secure a teacher.”’ 
rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


THE Oy A recommendation Agency fur- 
PA RKER nishing the services of two offices 

to its candidates, Established 
Teachers’ eight years. Conducted by Willard 


N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
Madison, Wisconsin 


for particulars. Address the nearer 
Colfax, Washington office. 


STUART AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between New York and Boston. No Regis- 
tration Fee May or June unless position secured. 


G. A. STUART, Prop’r, 36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


E SCHERMEKHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superio 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Suse, tow You est 189 

Supplies ——- men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
*Phone. No advance fee. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

Life of Danie! Coit Gilman............-.++. +. Franklin Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. $3.50 
The Gilbert Arithmetics(Books I, II, 1IIL),...... Gleason & GilbertC. B. Gilbert&Co.,“6 —— 
Making Good....... ———— Harper & Brothers, -60 
Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health and ; 

Education .. ...... Sturgis & Walton, Boston —— 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts........ Po de Sat Addison .C. Page & Co., * — 
Kilmeny of the Montgomery 1.25 
A Cavalier of Virgimia..... Roberts _ 1.50 
Small Gardens for Small Gardeners......... ++.» Flint A. Flanagan Co,, Chicago, api 
Every-Day Business for Women..... .... Wilbur Houghton MiffiinCo., 1.25 
Southern McConnell The Macmillan Co.,N.Y., .25 
The American Rural School...... ....... ...... Foght te “6 * 14.95 
The Rescue of Cuba... .... Draper Silver, Burdett & Co., —— 
French Secondary Schools. Farrington Longmans,Green& Co., “ 2.50 
Educationand Citizenship in India........../.. Allston 
The Laurel Primer. ..... Hyer The Laurel Book Co.,Chicago “ .30 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEn, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FitoHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adaress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Prive} ai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM. 
Mass. For women only. Especia! at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Stale NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

For both sexes. Departmenttior the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Pr-ncipal, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—'Trhere are nine serial features 
now running in St. Nicholas—six 
stories, De Witt Clinton Fall’s 
“Leaves from the Journey Book,” 
and Palmer Cox’s and Mrs. Ruth Me- 
Enery Stuart’s series of jingles. In 
addition to the June chapters of these 
serials and plenty of short stories and 
verse, the June St. Nicholas will have 
much interesting information for its 
young readers about comets in gen- 
eral and the Halley comet in particu- 
lar. “Nature and Science’ will dis- 
cuss the broad subject of comets in a 
Way young readers can easily under- 
stand: and A. Russell Bond will tell 
the story of Halley’s comet, and just 


where and when to see it, with repro-~ 


ductions of a number of photographs 
taken by Professor Barnard. 

—In the issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for May 14, the character and 
achievements of Edward YVII., and 
the capacity of his son, George V., for 
government, are discussed in an au- 
thoritative manner. Two rival as- 
tronomers argue upon the danger to 
be apprehended from Halley’s comet. 
Professor McAdam takes the view 
that some peril exists, and Professor 
Jacoby opposes him. Writing under 
the title “In the Ring for a Million,” 
Edward B. Moss tells of the enor- 
mous sums involved in the approach- 
ing tight for the world’s champion- 
ship. Thaddeus S$. Dayton describes 
the plan for setting up markers along 
the old Oregon trail and the other 
pioneer roads of empire. This issue 
contains an amusing story by George 
Weston, Lawrence Gilman’s weekly 
musical review, and the usual dra- 
matic, editorial, and humor features. 

—Among the salient features of the 
May Century unusual importance at- 
taches to the paper on “College Men 
and the Bible.’ It sets forth the 
stimulating facts of a widespread re- 
vival of interest among intellectual 
young men in the text and teachings 
of the Scriptures. The movement is 
being guided by an international com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. from all 
denominations, and more than sixty 
thousand students are already en- 
rolied. The article is contributed by 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, who is the 
secretary charged with organizing the 
work in the colleges, and who has 
just returned from a special mission 
to India, China, Corea, and Japan, 
where Bible study is spreading with 
surprising enthusiasm, as will be re- 
counted by Mr. Cooper in the June 
and July issues of the magazine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


Keith’s continues to go on its way 
giving even more remarkable bills 
than at the height of the season. In 
fact, there are just as many head- 
liners and of the same class every 
week as there were during the win- 
ter, and this accounts for the 
crowded houses every evening. ‘The 
coming week, for instance, Julius 
Steger, who has long been a legiti- 
mate favorite, both as an actor and 
as a singer, will come with a new 
production from the* German en- 
titled “The Way to the Heart,” 
which was adapted by Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell of San Francisco. Mr. 
Steger is supported by a _ splendid 
company of six people, and the pro- 
duction is one of the handsomest ever 
seen in vaudeville. Of an entirely 
different character will be another 
large company of favorites, Gus Hd- 
wards’ school boys and girls. This 
will be the second appearance at 
Keith’s of this troupe, their first en- 
gagement being for one week only, 
when had it been possible the man- 
agement would have kept them for a 
run. The company includes the 
original “Sassy Little” (Lillian Gohn), 
Frank Alvin, the “Tony Marriuccia,”’ 
and the Gordon boys, the dancers, in 
fact the entire company of juvenile 
comedians who have made one of the 
greatest hits ever known in vaude- 
ville. A new feature of the bill will 
be the first appearance here of Bix- 
ley and Fink, two of the funniest 
comedians that vaudeville has had in 
recent years. Merrill and Otte will 
present a sketch called, “After the 
Shower,” one of the prettiest and 
daintiest that vaudeville has ever 
had. The Italian trio of singers are 
also on the bill, which promises to be 
one of the most entertaining of the 
year. 


HE KNEW SIGNS. 


A teacher in a slum school was 
calling over the names of his scholars 
in order to ascertain which of them 
were likely to leave shortly. 

“Please, sir,” said one urchin, “I 
think I shall leave soon.” 

“Why, Tommy?” asked the teacher. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I think we're 
going to leave our ‘ouse, ‘cause 
mother’s burned the coal house door 
an’ sold the eubbard door, and now 
farver’s a-chopping down the stairs. 
We allus leave after we've burned 
the stairs.”—Royal Magazine. 


The ever-burning question, “What 
shall we do with our boys?’ seems to 
be satisfactorily answered in the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which appears 
in the window of a Farrington road 
butcher’s shop: ““Wanted a respect- 
able boy for beef sausages.’’—Lon- 
don Tribune. 


MADE A PLEASING PICTURE. 


The groom was attired in a dark 
business suit and wore pink begonias 
and plum blossoms, which made a 
very pleasing picture as they stood 
between the bridesmaid and _ best 
man in the double door between the 
parlor and sitting-room in the Amos 
home.—Cimmarron (Kan.) Jack- 
sonian. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


OH teachers are not limited to their own state. If they want to go east or west or south 
they can go, if they are superivr teachers so that they can be recommended. Thus 
March 2, 1910, Sapt. Sherman of Engiewood, N.J., wrote us;**| bave received the resignation 
of my high schoo] teacher of French and German. Whom have you to recommend at $80, to 
begin April 4?’’ We telegraphed to a teacher in Cincipnati, who replied it was just what 
she Wauted, and we telegraphed Mr. Sherman; * —+, excelisnt candidate in 
languages, record mailed.” On receipt ot the record Mr. Sherman wrote: "I have 
offered Miss the position.” That T0 teachers’ agency of lorg experience. 
is the advantage of a well-managed Sudden vacancies in any month of the 
year can usually be filled promptly and satisfactorily, provided the salary will command 
superior teachers. ihere is no month when teachers hitherio unavailable do not register 
because they are at last ready to begin work, and it seldom happens that such a. 
teacher has to wait long if she = to us, We are just as careful in_ filling 
these emergency vacancies as when there is greater choice, and our NEW It R EY 
range of candidates covers the entire United States as well as h) 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling goed positions in Colleges, State Norma] 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want pertonal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. AddressC. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. ; WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN :: : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School: and Colleges in I enn- 
sylvania aud other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per menth. Po: fu thes 
information, address THE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave,, Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asrists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 7 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Alban), N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELERIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montena, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with iui} information concerning them. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free 


A COME GUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational field. We do not send 
you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after”’ vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 
upon your qualifications, + inn. | preparation, personality, credentials and 
experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 


pig Pog me your booklet, ‘A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
Way it Works.” 


TEACHERS 
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STUDENTS THAT WIN SCHOOLS THAT WIN 


themost andthe best the most and the 

positions are those best students are 

that are trained those that teach 
on the the 


REMINGTON REMINGTON 


BECAUSE THE 


Remington 


is the World’s 

Leading Type- 

writer, and the 

leading de- 

mand is always 

for Remington 
Typists. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incerporated) 
New York 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 

notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

“] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for ne. I feel that am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and lam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, [| am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence, We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss — —— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well 7 in regard to vacancies in 
this gets of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, 1 am 

* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next _ 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


| Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 


£ County, lowa. 


t Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 


Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 


that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Day in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems | 


for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 


By [iss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 


Address all orders to 
. HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


general use in schools. 


We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it ove’. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 
instead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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